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For the best in recorded jazz, visit 
THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store. 


We stock :— 
H.M.V., Parlophone, Capitol, M.G.M., Columbia, 
Decca, Brunswick, London, Tempo, Jazz Col- 
lector, Jazz Parade, Savoy, Melodisc, London 
Jazz, Esquire, King Jazz, Delta, Oriole, Nixa, 
Harmony, Vogue, Polygon, Paxton, Biltmore, 
Etc., and 
Thousands of Second-Hand Discs at Bargain Prices. 


Call and see us or send 3d. in stamps for 
OUR LATEST CATALOGUE - No. 16 NOW READY. 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T/V. Co.) 


82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood London, N. W. 8. 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 


Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


ON “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS! 


NOW OPEN!!! 


London’s brightest, friendliest rendezvous for 
jazz musicians, fans and record collectors. 


VOGUE RECORD SHOP 


First Floor, 100 Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Phone: TEMple Bar 8619. 


Under the persona! supervision of 
DCUG. WHITTON AND COLIN POMROY 


Where you can be sure of expert help and advice on 
any kind of jazz from Gz2orge Lewis to John Lewis. 


Our speciality is long playing records and we have ample 
facilities for trying out discs on first-class equipment. 


CHARLES DELAUNAY’S 
new Encyclopedic 
HOT DISCOGRAPHY 1951 
The standard reference work on Jazz recordings. 


The new edition is better than ever before and 
contains full details of over 50,000 records made 
between 1917 and 1951. 

In addition the new Discography includes brief 
biographies of several hundred musicians, making 
the work a real encyclopedia of Jazz Music. 


HOT DISCOGRAPHY 1951 Part 1 (A—C) 
is now available ; further parts will follow at 
VERY SHORT INTERVALS. 


Price per part 12/6 POST FREE. 


Exclusive Distributors :— 


VOGUE RECORDS Ltd. 


100, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
TEMple Bar 8619. 
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ANDY RAZAF—THE MELODY MAN 


- a beautifully appointed home situated in 

one of Los Angeles’ fashionable sections, 
your Jazz Scene reporter met the gifted 
librettist-composer-poet, Andy Razaf. | 
must admit, that prior to the eventful after- 
noon, the name Razaf only represented a 
familiar group of small letters in parenthesis 
beneath the titles of an amazing quantity of 
great jazz recordings. Like most collectors, 
my shelves are ladened with scores of wonder- 
ful sides bearing the magic Razaf stamp of 
quality. His very fruitful career has left a 
trail of beautiful music and sprightly lyrics 
as a permanent reminder that ‘‘ Razaf was 
here.’’ Honeysuckle Rose, Ain’t Misbehavin’, 
On Revival Day, Memories Of You, S’posin — 
to list them all would require a volume. 


As a twenty-two year member of ASCAP, 
with scores of successes to his credit, his 
musical prowess precludes any necessity for 
further annotation here ; we'll let history 
record his true genius. Reams of copy have 
been written about Andy Razaf’s music ; 
but what of the man ? Would the average 
music fan recognize him in a crowd or have 
any knowledge of his personality —or 
background ? That was the story | sought ; 
and, after several hours in his company, | 
came away with the knowledge that my visit 
had provided much more information than 
could ever be contained within the limited 
scope of a short article. It is hoped that 
someday somebody with real literary ability 
will write a book based on the colourful 
life of my cultured host. 


Slowly recovering from a severe stroke 
that left him partialiy paralized, Andy lavished 
praise upon his companion-nurse, Willard 
Dobson (see photo) and his lovely wife, 
Dorothy, for the care to which he attributes 
his recovery. 


Much of the information | received was 
provided by a quantity of ageing papers and 
photos neatly bound in a huge scrapbook. 
The dramatic parts of my story come from 
public print —cold facts testifying to the 
man’s status. From my conversation with 
Razaf, | was able to fit his warm personality 
into the facts learned from the many clippings. 


By FLOYD LEVIN. 


If fate had not brought about a tragic series 
of events, Andy Razaf would probably be a 
monarch to-day! If Madagascar had not 
been invaded, and the island dominion 
swallowed by a larger nation, Andreamentania 
Paul Razafinkerefo (his full name — meaning 
*“Noble Child of Wisdom ’’) would to-day 
occupy a regal position in the 240,000 square 
mile empire off Eastern South Africa. Razaf’s 
grandfather, John L. Waller, was appointed 
United States Consul to Madagascar by 
President Harrison, as a token of appreciation 
for the learned Negro’s efforts in the presi- 
dental election of 1840. Andy’s mother 
married an offspring of a regal marriage. 
His father, a duke, was killed during the war 
just prior to the son’s birth. Razaf accepts 
his colourful heritage very modestly. He 
would ‘‘. . . rather be a writer than a king 
or a duke. . . . Every songwriter is a king 
. . . I'd just as soon be known as * Plain Old 
Andy ’.”’ 


“GOING UP.” 

Retracing the years, Razaf recalled the days 
when, as a poor elevator operator, he often 
walked from Harlem to Tin Pan Alley trying 
to sell his first songs. At work, much of his 
time was spent in the basement writing tunes 
while patrons attempted to secure his 
services on the elevator. Eventually this 
extra-curricular activity was to lead him to 
prominence in his chosen profession. 

During this trying period, Andy submitted 
several songs to publisher Charles K. Harris, 
writer of the popular After The Ball. He was 
informed by Harris that his ‘‘. . . tunes 
show a degree of merit, but... would 
suggest you enter another field.’’ When 
Razaf was admitted to the coveted ASCAP 
years later, in 1929, the same Mr. Harris, 
then secretary of the organisation, signed 
his scroll. He proudly showed me this framed 
ASCAP membership and pointed to the 
““Charles K. Harris ’’ signature. 
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ANDY RAZAF, WITH NURSE AND COMPANION, WILLARD D. DOBSON. 
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The first Razaf hit written while he 
piloted the elevator, became the top tune in 
**Schubert’s Passing Show of 1913.’ In- 
formed that his number, Baltimo’, was a 
success, Andy was tempted to leave his 
menial position ; but, being of a conserva- 
tive nature, and probably remembering the 
cutting words of Harris, he remained in the 
elevator cab for several more years before 
fully adopting the music profession. 


Although Razaf’s most famous works were 
done in collaboration with the great Fats 
Waller, he has blended his talents with 
scores of musicians, including James P. 
Johnson (Porter’s Love Song, etc.), Eubie 
Blake (Memories Of You, etc.), Fletcher 
Henderson (several unpublished songs), 
J. Russell Robinson (Mary Lee, etc.), Paul 
Denniker (S’posin, etc.), J. C. Johnson 
(Dusky Stevedore, Futuristic, etc.), and many 
others. in most cases it was his lyrics that 
contributed to the lasting quality of the 
numbers ; but often he composed his own 
melodies. Bessie Smith, for whom he had a 
profound respect, immortalized his words 
and music when she so impressively recorded 
On Revival Day. 


Andy met Fats at a Harlem piano cutting 
contest. As a sidelight, | was informed that 
Waller won with his version of James P’s 
Carolina Shout. That meeting began an 
association that produced such hits as 
Honeysuckle Rose, That Rhythm Man, Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, Blue Turning Grey Over You, 
Keepin’ Out Of Mischief Now, etc. 


He recalied some happy days when he and 
Fats were writing the music for the historic 
shows at Connie’s Inn, where the hunchback 
violinist, Leroy Smith, led the band. Here, 
beginning as an intermission artist, Louis 
Armstrong received his first big acclaim. 
We relived some fine shows filled with lasting 
music, pretty girls, and talented dancers. 
Waller was impressively featured at a huge 
white organ. The Connie’s Inn revue, ‘‘ Load 
Of Coal,’’ introduced a catchy soft-shoe 
number, Honeysuckle Rose, written with 
several other tunes, during a brief two hour 
session in Asbury Park (where Andy took 
Fats to seek refuge from the legion of friends 
that constantly surrounded the amiable 
pianist). After a sumptuous breakfast for 
Fats — five veal chops, a loaf of bread, pota- 
toes, and lettuce— washed down with 
huge draughts of gin—the pair wrote 
Zonkie, My Fate Is in Your Hands, and the 
celebrated Honeysuckle Rose. 


“The melodies just flowed from his 
fingers,’" mused Razaf. ‘*‘ Anyone would 
be inspired by Fats Waller. The lyrics just 
came . . . couldn’t hold them back.’’ 


““ Load of Coal ’’ was highly successful at 
the 131st Street bistro, and when the 


producers decided to transfer the show to 
Broadway, the title was changed to ‘‘ Hot 
Chocoiates.’’ For this occasion, the Mills 
people, who had an interest in the produc- 
tion, felt that a theme melody should be 
added to the score. Razaf visited Waller in 
his apartment and, after Fats partook of 
another huge breakfast, they turned out 
Ain’t Misbehavin, one of their most successful 
tunes. With the newly written lyric clutched 
in Razaf’s hand, he and Waller hurried to the 
theatre where the show was in rehearsal. 
While en route, a keen-aiming pigeon 
hovered overhead and inevitably splattered 
the sheet of lyrics. After recovering from 
the barrage, Waller shouted : ‘* That’s good 
luck! THAT’S GOOD LUCK!” Then, 
observing the situation more fully, added : 
** But, I’m sure glad elephants ain’t flyin’ |!’ 


Andy always hoped to do an opera with 
Fats, but unfortunately Wailer’s tragic death 
prevented the realization of this ambition. 
When recalling that his friend’s passing had 
occurred just eight years earlier Razaf was 
deeply moved. 


Embarrassed that our conversation had led 
to an atmosphere of sadness, | rather clumsily 
| fear, attempted to change the subject. 
However, Waller’s name inevitably con- 
tinued to enter our discussion after Andy 
regained his composure. (This was the same 
situation | had encountered a few years 
earlier, when James P. Johnson attempted 
to discuss Fats Waller on my radio pro- 
gramme.) 


“HANDY MAN.” 


Years ago music publ’:hers felt that the 
coloured writer should create mainly ‘‘ low 
down ”’ songs. Bawdy blues and unsavoury 
coon songs were in demand and Razaf would 
often grind out two or three at a time. A 
phone call to a publisher would arrange cab 
fare, and a cash settlement was immediately 
forthcoming. This would account for the 
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Razaf signature on tunes like Handy Man, 
made famous by Ethel Waters, and Bessie 
Smith’s fabulous Kitchen Man. Many of these 
down ’’ numbers were never pub- 
lished and probably, to this day, are gathering 
dust on publishers’ shelves. 


Andy has always resented the servility 
thrust upon his race, and has constantly 
devoted time and effort trying to remedy 
a deplorable condition. Aware of their 
inalienable abiiity to create a truly American 
music, he feels that the Negro’s musical 
contribution has opened new inroads into a 
more democratic life for his people. 


‘The world would be empty without 
music,’’ he said. ‘* With music, men of every 
race can’ biend their talents.’’ (A truism 
that is becoming more evident through his 
own efforts. Razaf’s lyrics in Black And 
Blue contain the most outspoken protest 
against racial discrimination ever contained 
in a popular tune. The poignant line, ‘‘ MY 
ONLY SIN IS MY SKIN ” shockingly describes 
a shameful situation.) 


Razaf’s poems, printed in newspapers and 
magazines for many years, have been in- 
spiring to readers from every walk of life. 
Soon to be published in a volume entitled 
‘‘The Trumpet Sounds,’’ these beautiful 
verses bare the soul of a talented Negro 
crying out against injustice and prejudice. 

As the afternoon progressed, we relived 
the interesting facets of a long and eventful 
career. His reminiscences brought to mind 
the many activities that had occurred since 
he penned his first tune at the age of ten. 
The embryonic days of radio found Razaf 
pioneering the new field as ‘‘ Crooning 
Andy.’’ He made several records under that 
name for Columbia ; and many as ‘‘ Razaf, 
The Melody Man,”’ for Harmony and Gennett. 


From his initial commercial success, 
S’posin’, to his latest unpublished opus, 
A Magic Refuge !s In A Song, The Melody Man 
has maintained the highest standards of 
popular music. His new tune was written 
while he lay gravely ill with a temperature 
of 103°. He was almost in a delirious state, 
yet his fertile brain created a set of percep- 
tive lyrics. Andy’s current writing-mate, 
Johnny Fink, composed the melody and 
presented it to the amazed Razaf when he 
was recovering from his stroke. 


Many of his lyrics have been written to 
instrumental numbers already popular. Pub- 
lishers often send a recording or lead sheet 
and Razaf adds suitable words beneath the 
established melody. Such numbers as Chu 
Berry’s Christopher Columbus and Edgar 
Sampson's Stompin’ At The Savoy received the 
Razaf touch in this manner. His most diffi- 
cult task was 12th Street Rag. The Euday L. 
Bowman ciassic, with its intricate melodic 


(continued en page 20) 
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Y the time these words reach you, Big Bill 

Broonzy will have appeared at two special 
concerts in London. Last month | had some 
harsh words to say concerning the N.F.J.O. 
and their lack of enterprise. With Broonzy 
about to tour France in a series of one 
nighters | urged them to do something about 
getting this fine artist to sing over here. My 
final words on the subject were, and | quote ; 
‘* | fear he will not visit these shores for even 
one concert. | hope | am proved wrong, but 
the N.F.J.O. is NOT the Hot Club de France, 
alas !’’ | see no reason to take back one word 
of what | wrote then. Big Bill appeared in 
London not through anything the N.F.J.O. 
did. He was booked by Herbert and Stanley 
Wilcox, and through their enterprise alone. 
Furthermore, | am informed by Bert Wilcox 
that Broonzy was offered to the N.F.J.O. ata 
reasonable fee, so that they could present 
him in a concert (on the day following his 
London appearances) somewhere in the 
North. This offer was met with apparent 
lack of co-operation (so Wilcox informs me) 
and so he just let the matter drop. If what 
Mr. Wilcox says is correct, and there is no 
reason to doubt his word, it would appear 
that the Committee of the group calling 
themselves the N.F.J.O. needs some new 
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PREACHIN’ 


By 


THE BLUES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BIG BILL BROONZY, 


blood. In case any of my critics think | have 
ambitions in that direction, let me add that 
this is not the case. Living in Brighton | am 
too far away from the jazz scene. That | have 
attacked the N.F.J.O. for its apathy will not 
please many of my readers, but | feel that a 
very good opportunity has been allowed to 
go towaste. Perhaps|have not heard the full 
story. If anyone on the N.F.J.O. cares to make 
a statement, these columns are open to him. 
What | have said has been for the good of 
jazz as a whole (at least it has always been in- 
tended that way). It is obvious that we cannot 
hope to hear American instrumentalists in 
this country. The gentlemen of the Musicians’ 
Union will see to that, BUT a blues singer 
enters Great Britain as a ‘* Variety Artist.”’ | 
am sure readers of JAZZ JOURNAL would be 
only too delighted to hear such fine folk 
singers as Tommy McLennan (and | think he 
is still alive and active), Jazz Gillum, Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe and Mahalia Jackson, to 
mention only a few of the many fine artists 
who are singing blues and spirituals in 
America to-day. | know there are great 
difficulties to be overcome, but the Wilcox 
brothers have produced results (they have 
had their failures too, but at least they have 
had the courage to try). Wake up N.F.J.O. 
You have done some good work in the past, 
but you can and must do even better. 


In the next issue | hope to be able to say 
something about the two Broonzy concerts, 
and if possible to obtain a personal interview 
with Big Bill (the Wilcox brothers have 
promised to arrange this for me). Big Bill 
Broonzy, from reports | have received, is a 
wonderful guy (and a great singer, too) and 
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is only too willing to talk about jazz and the 
blues. | am looking forward eagerly to 
meeting him. 
* * 

| was delighted to read in ‘‘ The Melody 
Maker ’’ that the old Vocalion label was to 
appear once more. The first batch of titles 
should be available as | write this. Rosetta 
Crawford’s My Man Jumped Salty On Me/ 
Stop It Joe makes a welcome re-appearance, 
and the Harlem Hamfats Let Your Linen Hang 
Low/Weed Smoker’s Dream is supposed to be 
really great stuff. The only snag is the high 
price of these records. 7/6d. is a little stiff. 
| fear Decca is trying to cash in on the great 
revival of jazz interest. | know the sales of 
jazz records is small compared to those of the 
commercial type, but the private companies 
seem able to sell their records (and still make 
a profit) considerably cheaper. Naturally 
Decca are not in the record racket for the 
good of their health, but | think they are 
being a little greedy. 7/6d. in these delightful 
times is a little thick. Come off it, Decca ! 


* * * * 


A new private label has made its appear- 
ance, RISTIC. Only about 100 copies of each 
item will be printed and all will be collector 
items, or original recordings. For their first 
issue they have chosen Ride Jockey Ride/Choo 
Choo Blues by Trixie Smith’s Down Home 
Syncopators. Trixie is her usual gay self 
(more vaudeville than blues) and the band, a 
Henderson group, rides along well. The band 
chorus on Jockey is really great stuff. Trixie 
is at her best on the reverse. The recording 
is excellent and is on Vinylite. The disc and 
details of new releases can be obtained from 
1, Walnut Tree Cottage, Burnham, Bucks. 

* * * * 


Possibly one of the least appreciated of all 
blues pianists is the coloured piano man, 
Willie Kelly. In this country only a small 
minority of collectors have been able to get 
his records, for his discs are not easy to 
obtain and comparatively few in number. 
He has however, supplied the piano accom- 
paniment to various blues singers, and his 
work on these is most interesting. So far as 
is known, he has made only one solo record, 
but he has cut a considerable number which 
feature him as a fine singer, and on many his 
piano is well to the fore. The discography 
which follows contains all the sides known to 
me, but it is highly probable there are more. 
| will be very interested to have details of any 
not included here. 
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A TENTATIVE DISCOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIE KELLY. 


Blues singing acc. by own piano. 
Vi 23220 No Settled Mind Blues. 

Hard Luck Blues. 

Vi 23259 Kellys Special. 

Don't Put The Lights Out. 
Vi 23263 Side Door Blues. 

You Can’t Win. 

Vi 23270 Thanksgiving Blues. 

Big Time Woman. 

Vi 23285 Don’t Squeeze Me Too Tight 

As True As I've Been To You 
Piano Solo 
Vi 23299 Nasty, But It’s Clean. 

Blues singing with own piano accompaniment. 
Vi 23299 You're So Dumb. 
Vi 38608 Kely’s 44 Blues. 
| Love You More And More. 
Vi 38619 32-20 Blues. 

Give Me Your Change. 
Accompanying Walter Davis (Blues singing). 
BB 5228 Evil Woman Blues. 

Night. 

Accompanying Jimmy Oden (Blues singing). 
August 2nd, 1933. 
BB 5260 Warning Spirit Blues (76825). 
My Dream Blues (76826). 
Accompanying Charlie ‘‘Speck’’ McFadden (Blues 
Singing). 
BB 5325 Journey Blues. 
Low Down Rounder. 
BB 5384 Lonesome Ghost Blues. 

Hold It Where - - 

Accompanying Clarence Harris (Blues singing). 
BB 8138 Try My Whiskey Blues. 
Lonesome Clock Blues. 


Some collectors believe that the singer 
using the pseudonym of ** Andy Boy ”’ is also 
Kelly. ‘* Andy Boy ’’ recorded all his known 
sides for Bluebird in the thirties (at about 
the same time as Kelly) but Victor Records 
of America have nothing in their files to 
indicate that *‘ Andy Boy ’’ and Willie Kelly 
are one person. However, for the sake of 
completeness, | give below the sides made 
by *‘ Andy Boy,’’ with acknowiedgment to 
** Jazz Directory.”’ 

Andy Boy, (Blues singer) accompanied by piano. 
BB 6858 Church Street Biues. 
House Raid Blues. 
BB 6893 Lonesome With The Blues. 
Jive Biues. 
BB 6940 Yellow Gai Slues. 
Out Of Line Blues. 
BB 7075 Evil Blues. 
Too Late Biues. 
* * * 

Russeli Quay, the jazz artist, has asked me 
to print this open letter to George Melly. 
George, as most readers are aware, wrote a 
critical article on Quay’s recent exhibition. 
Russell has taken George up on one or two 
of the points he made. ! think readers will 
find Quay’s letter of great interest. 


AN CPEN LETTER TO 
GEORGE MELLY. 

Dear George, 

Your article on my work is pretty polite, 
I think, but it has a couple of points with odd 
implications. If you really mean what you 
suggest about the antithesis between folk-art 
and sophisticated art, then you should stop 
singing with Mulligan at once. (1! hope you 
don’t). For you and the Mulligan gang 
certainly do not share the environment of 
the American Negro, and in common with 
every other ‘‘revivalist’’ band are very 
conscious of what you are doing and with 
your contact with what you call ‘* innocent ”’ 
art. If | may paraphrase you, ‘‘ Little Ma 
Rainey’s Jazz Band cannot play like the 
Magnolia Group, nor can Melly sing like 
little old Ma Rainey.’’ 


But does it matter ? And who wants mere 
plagiaristic (and anachronistic) repetition, 
anyway ? Each to his own quality (as long as 
it’s good) and to his own influences, too (as 
long as he makes something of them). In- 
cidentally, George, the one overwhelming 
characteristic of child-art (which you seem 
to confuse with folk-art) is its universality. 
I’ve seen drawings and paintings by young 
children from different parts of Africa, from 
U.S.A., from Japan, Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand (native), Mexico and Northern 
Canada. | have some pieces in my posses- 
sion and they all show a remarkable alikeness 
to each other until they become adult and 
separate out into distinct ethnic groupings 
(folk-art). Even so, there is nearly always 
that quality in common that is called 
‘*naive’’; and many apparently obvious 
regional differences are traceable only to 
local materials and the techniques they 
imply. Child-art is really BASIC art. This, 
with folk-art, should be the ‘‘ universal ’’ on 
which ‘‘ concious ’’ art study proceeds. By 
nature of our 20th century position, we in 
the Western world are necessarily eclectic. 
In my own case, it’s not that | have a cult of 
naivete, it’s simply that | begin at the beginn- 
ing. 

This brings me to the second elision of 
thought in your article on my work. It’s 
short-circuiting things to say that I’m trying 
to ‘‘ translate one medium of expression to 
another.”’ All life, the whole of environment, 
is valid subject matter for the artist. And my 
environment is not composed solely of 
VISUAL phenomena; it contains equally 
important things that give me auditory and 
tactile sensations. If one were to believe 
most painters up to now, their life contains 
nothing but unheard and untouched and 
unsmelled apples, nudes, flowers, jugs, trees, 
bottles and guitars — the too familiar object- 
repertoire of the studio. My life contains 
more than that ; and isn’t jazz as much of a 
fact asatree ? My guitars are played... | 
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cannot be persuaded that to the expressionist 
(or to anyone else for that matter) the 
musician should have a greater reality than 
what he plays. If you want a tree, open your 
window. If you want jazz, put on a record. 
But if you want a tree in terms of paint, or 
jazz IN TERMS OF PAINT, you’ve got to do 
something else, and photography will help 
precious little. Architecture is ‘‘one 
medium of expression,’ and so if you like is 
a table and even the tree. Does your 
‘*serious objection ’’ extend also to their 
translation into paint ? If you mean what you 
appear to say, George, you'll end up with a 
host of unworthy “‘ targets ’’ and by banning 
practically everything. It’s true | may have 
failed in my particular translation, at least 
for you (though the fault is not always with 
the artist), but that is a different story. You 
were criticising ENDS. 
Yours, 
Russe!l Quay. 


TAILPIECE. 


‘* | believe ‘ Jazz Ciub ’ could do far worse 
than Harry Leader’s band.’’ (Maurice Bur- 
man in ‘‘ The Melody Maker.’’) 

| just cannot wait to hear Mr. Leader 
giving out that good old stuff on ‘* Jazz 
Club’! 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


DAN: S. Dance, Cottesmore, Bradford 
Street, Braintree, Essex. 


LAN: J. Langmead, 162, Peverell Park: 


Road, Plymouth. 

MOO: R. Moore, 92, Philipsburgh Avenue, 
Fairview, Dublin, Eire. 

STA: C.Stam, Tuinstraat 23, Wormerveer, 
Hoiland. 

SWI: E. B. Swinbanks, 21, Sunniside Drive, 
South Shields, Co. Durham. 

TAY: A. Taylor, 4, Romilly Street, South 
Shields, Co. Durham. 
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Breezes. 

“| heartily disagree with this feeling that 
many of the newer fellows have, that the 
audience is unappreciative and uneducated ; 
that, consequently, their work is of no avail. 
Music is a thing of beauty, and beauty, to me, 
doesn’t have to be understood to be appre- 
ciated.’’ 


“| have discovered, however, that | must 
find some rest in the music that I listen to. 
For that reason, Hindemith and bop are 
impossible for me to pay any attention to 
after more than thirty minutes. Neither 
holds me for longer than that. | require 
contrast and variety, tempos, tone and 
colour.”’ 

Mercer Ellington, ‘‘The Metronome,’’ 

August, 1951. 


‘* Twelve-note music, on the other hand, 
represents a system deliberately interfering 
with the natural course of evolution and 
devised by acomposer a priori — an exclusive- 
ly intellectual way of dealing with the 
problems of musical composition if ever there 
was one.”’ 

Eric Blom, ‘*‘ The Observer,”’ 29.vii.51. 


“* No branch of the musical art was ever so 
riddled with cliches as Minton jazz, ... ”’ 
Steve Race, ‘‘ Musical Express,’’ 13.vii.51. 
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Irrelevance. 

It is undoubtedly the wrong place to bring 
this up, to air our conviction that no English- 
man ever had such a dirty deal at the hands 
of Fate and History as Richard Ill. As a 
result of this conviction, Lancastrians, the 
Red Rose and the Tudors are alike obnoxious 
to us. But we have discovered something 
for which we have to give Henry VIII credit. 

The Westminster Tournament Roll, nearly 
60 feet of it, was shown by the College of 
Arms at its Exhibition of Heraldry this 
summer. There, very plain and bold amongst 
the procession, riding with the musicians to 
the lists, was a coloured trumpet player. A 
Moor, said the attendant. 

Evidently, Henry had no racial prejudices 
where musicians were concerned. Evidently, 
too, there was no Musicians’ Union in 1509 
to protect its comic members from competi- 
tion with the best. Perhaps music really 


JAMES P. JOHNSON. 


didn’t know frontiers in those days ? 
Progress is a heap of manure. 
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Yes, you ! 

Ernest Borneman had a piece in ‘‘ The 
Melody Maker’’ for June 30th, headed, 
‘*Something for jazzmen at the Sadler’s 
Wells !’’ It was concerned with the com- 
panies of Spanish dancers and musicians then 
at Sadler’s Wells and the Cambridge Theatre. 

He rightly pointed out that there was much 
in their performances for the jazz lover to 
enjoy, but we were left wondering whether 
the exclamation mark was necessary, whether 
he needed to have stopped short with those 
visitors. 

It has always been one of the main planks 
in our cranky platform that jazz has a close 
connection with the dance. Now you will 
have grown accustomed to our frequently 
expressed opinion that there are no British 
jazz musicians worth serious consideration ; 
but, contrarily, we definitely and enthusiast- 
ically believe that in the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company this country has some of the 
finest dancers in the world ; and, further, we 
believe that any jazz lover of a reasonably 
artistic nature should derive as much pleasure 
and profit from their work as from that of 
the Spaniards. 

Superficially, a closer comparison of ideas 
and techniques can be made between the 
Spanish idiom and its jazz counterpart than 
between the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and jazz. 
Antonio, stamping out the time with such 
magnificent control, would have all know- 
ledgeable Harlem with him. But we should 
be very surprised if the warmth and grace of 
Fonteyn in such settings as Daphnis and Chloe 
and Tiresias, or the gaiety of Brian Shaw in Les 
Patineurs, did not delight the same cats con- 
siderably. 

When it comes to the music, we believe it 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


would profit the followers of jazz to hear 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe and Constant Lam- 
bert’s Tiresias while seeing them danced. The 
relation of the music to physical movement is 
so important, and here the music has often the 
outspoken violence and timbre of jazz. 
Dixielanders may be interested in the way 
Constant Lambert uses their beloved cow- 
bells! Ravel’s use of voices will suggest 
Ellington, and it is curious that Duke has not 
written for the ballet, since the length would 
be so suitable for him. Incidentally, Arnold 
Haskell, the ballet authority, writes with 
uncanny perception of the dancers at the 
Savoy in his ‘* Balletomania,”’ first published 
in 1934. We earnestly recommend you to 
study the section dealing with coloured 
dancers. Here is a sample : 


** But such was the bond between dancers 
and orchestra, like one big heart beating for 
them all, that there was no impression of 
separate couples, but of one huge Afro- 
American ballet, danced by some five hundred 
principals, a corps de ballet, as you will.’’ 


So many peopie who profess a love of jazz 
show no appreciation of tempos. The great 
tempos of the Savoy bands are to a consider- 
able extent set for them by the dancers there. 
The tempos that really jell, that inspire the 
soloists, are also the tempos that send the 
dancers. And there are such a number of 
little figures which are boring, ‘‘ banal riffs,”’ 
unless associated with dance routine. That 
trick, for instance, of dropping down into a 
slower, groovy tempo to walk the dancers off 
the floor at the end of a number, is some- 
thing meaningless and silly to many. 


Well, you cannot step up to the Savoy to 
see the Lindy Hoppers just when you like, so 
we are suggesting that you dig the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet as soon as you can, and if it is your 
first step on the road to balletomania, go ona 
night when one of those we have mentioned 
is to be danced. (Checkmate is another most 
likely to appeal). The ‘‘ classics ’’ can come 
later. And if you can, go ona night when you 
can catch the divine Fonteyn. 


As a footnote to the above, we append a 
sorry confession from one Leonard Feather 
in ‘‘ The Melody Maker ’’ for July 14th : ‘“‘ It 
has been many months, possibly even a year 
or two, since my last visit to the Savoy.’’ 
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L. P. James P., etc. 

Writing of piano LP’s last month, we forgot 
one on American Decca (DL 5190) by James P. 
Johnson which is well worthwhile. The titles 
are Old Fashioned Love, Riffs, If | Could Be With 


: 
| 


You, Keep Off The Grass, Porter’s Love Song, 
Over The Bars, Snowy Morning Blues and 
Carolina Shout, a fine selection from amongst 
his compositions. The old and familiar 
specialities are not dressed up, but played as 
simply and directly as the originals. The 
performances are less dazzling than those he 
put down for Blue Note, but their charm and 
value is no less. The excellent but unnamed 
drummer sounds to us like Eddie Dougherty. 


It is high time the Decca group put out 
some jazz LP’s that are worth buying. We 
don’t know of anything other than the Capitol 
Tatum, although those very mixed ‘* History 
of Jazz ’’ baskets contain some good things. 
We suggest they make a start with the two by 
Louis Armstrong on which Earl Hines plays, 
this James P., and the Sy Oliver. And why 
won't they issue any of the best Sy Oliver as 
78 singles ? So far, they have given us only 
his most commercial work. 


Sy, by the way, is responsible for an exceed- 
ingly interesting Blindfold Test in ‘‘ Down 
Beat ’’ for August 10th. It reveals without 
much doubt that for him the Great Man of 
jazz is Duke. The same issue is valuable to 
admirers of Kid Ory for a lengthy and inform- 
ative article about him by Marili Ertegun. 

Did we not rave recently about Helen 
Humes ? Our enthusiasm has been greatly 
increased by her If | Could Be With You One 
Hour Tonight on Discovery 530. It is magnifi- 
cent. 


— 117 — 
Weathercock. 


“* Things are so cool in America that jazz is 
almost frozen stiff. Some of us have even 
contemplated a Polar expedition, to see if we 
could find the Beat, the elusive centre of jazz 
now packed under so many layers of ice.”’ 


““In spite of the calculated freeze imposed 
upon jazz by the remnants of the bop boys, 
jazz still has its distinction.”’ 


Barry Ulanov, ‘‘The Melody Maker,’ 
14.vii.51. 


““In all of his career, almost from his first 
appearance in 1925, at the Club Elite in 
Chicago, he (Earl Hines) has been the greatest 
force in shaping the forms and style of jazz 
piano and pianists.”’ 


Barry Ulanov, ‘‘ The Metronome,”’ August. 


EDITORIAL. 


Barren late than never has so long 
been the sterling motto of this 
magazine, that we make no apologies 
for our belatedness in wishing that old 
jazz master, Sidney Bechet, all health 
and happiness in his new married state. 
We know that all you readers will 
want to join us in conveying to him and 
his wife our heartfelt good wishes — 
long may he continue to blow that 
wonderful music that comes so natur- 
ally to him. 


We have received from a kind friend 
in France, who was present at Sidney’s 
truly amazing wedding, a fine descrip- 
tion of the event, together with some 
excellent photographs. It was unfor- 
tunate that these were received too late 
for publication in this issue. As we are 
quite certain you will want to see these 
photographs they will be published in 
a forthcoming issue, along with the 
descriptive narrative. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 
Our good friend Steve Race has asked 
us to convey his apologies to you for the 
non-appearance of his usual article this 
month. This has been entirely occasion- 
ed by reason of the fact that he has been 
so busy with his affairs musical, he has 
not had time to get his fingers on his 


typewriter. 

Any rumours to the effect that he has 
worn his fingers to the wrists by super- 
imposing eight thousand, eight hundred, 
and eighty-eight piano solos of Too Young 
one upon the other, are entirely without 
foundation. 

The tune concerned wasn’t Too Young. 

He will be back with us next month. 
ST. LOUIS BLUES — FILM. 

Any club, or society, who are interest- 
ed in booking the Bessie Smith 16 mm. 
sound film, St. LOUIS BLUES, for exhibi- 
tion are invited to write in to our 
Editorial Offices for full details. 

THE EDITORS. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


—o— 
MONDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


—_—o— 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 
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“DADDY, NOW READ THAT BIT ABOUT THE CARVING MATCH 
BETWEEN JOE OLIVER AND LEE COLLINS IN 1906 vi 
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Dopo MARMAROSA 


By RAYMOND A _ HORRICKS. 


4 


[fever called upon to forward a nomination 

for the title ‘‘ The Modern Jazz Pianist 
Most Underrated By Europeans’’ then | 
should be regrettably forced to select Dodo 
Marmarosa for the position. 


For years now the European critics have 
been holding themselves aloof and restrained 
in their attitude towards this young man 
from Pittsburgh. Leonard Feather, in fact, 
made a glaring understatement when he 
proclaimed that Dodo ‘‘has been very 
shabbily treated ’’ by record reviewers on 
this side of the Atlantic ; the point is, that 
whenever | peruse through my old jazz 
magazines, | find that the reviewers rarely 
treat him to any criticism at all, whether 
laudable or disparaging. Occasionally one 
will emerge from his shell and pronounce 
that ‘‘Dodo Marmarosa plays well’’ or 
‘*Marmarosa plays a nice solo,’’ but the 
normal procedure is to mention Dodo’s 
presence on the record and thereafter remain 
non-committal. 


The French jazz students, notoriously 
anti-white in their musical tastes, seem to 
show a complete disregard for his obvious 
qualities. Despite the abundance of jazz 
discs in France, | found that scarcely any of the 
record dealers had even heard of him! 
French jazz literature too, feels nothing but 
antipathy towards his playing. Carlos de 
Radzitzky of JAZZ HOT, for example, re- 
viewing one of Dodo’s performances on a 
record from Gene Norman’s ‘‘ Just Jazz,” 
describes him as ‘‘ frigid.’’ 


In the face of this neglect of the pianist | 
personally believe to be the greatest since 
Teddy Wilson, | quite naturally find it dis- 
turbing that critics whom | know and respect 
should so easily overlook his talents. Make 
no mistake, I’m not trying to sound like the 
champion of a lost cause (for that matter 
Marmarosa receives his rightful dues in the 
States anyway). It simply surprises me that 
an artist of his calibre can be dubbed as 
‘*cold ’? when there is ample evidence on 
wax to prove otherwise. 


As a modernist Dodo tackles his jazz from 
the technical angle, but why must this be 
detrimental to his status as a jazz musician ? 
After all, Earl Hines and ‘‘ The Lion’”’ are 
great technicians, yet their feeling for jazz is 
never questioned. Dodo’s warm, emotional 
personality may momentarily be found 
masquerading under an outwardly calm 
approach, but it invariably reappears as the 
generating force behind the smooth swing 
and rhythmical sense which so distinguish his 
playing. One only needs to hear his medita- 


[RAY WHITTEN. 
DODO MARMAROSA,. 


PHOTO] 


tive renderings of Mellow Mood and | Surrender 
Dear for an object lesson in emotional study 
as interpretted by a modernist. In addition 
to the strong, compelling, emotionally-spiced 
atmosphere, one also has the natural attri- 
butes of his technique : neatness, precision, 
and above all, good taste. Thank heaven he 
has never degenerated into using those 
eccentricities so blatantly practised by other 
members of the modern school. 


COMPLEX STYLE. 

When still a teenager he was working with 
bands led by Gene Krupa and Charlie Barnet. 
Then it was that he built up the complex, 
almost academic style which has remained 
with him to the present day; his later 
attachment to the be-bop college found him 
using that music as a means towards an end, 
and it brought no changes in style beyond 
such minor alterations as were essential for 
accompaniment to the be-bop wind soloists. 


His right hand is one of the fastest in the 
jazz world. It executes up-tempo improvisa- 
tions with even more agility than does the 
corresponding hand of Art Tatum! Con- 
stantly it is weaving intricate patterns against 
the infallible rhythm of the left. He strikes 
his bass chords lightly, yet deliberately, 
never faltering in his belief that the beat is 
an all-important factor for playing good jazz. 


History telis us that as a schoolboy, he 
would hold piano sessions with Errol Garner. 
To-day, however, there is no evidence to 
prove that they ever influenced each other. 
Dodo never lapses into Garner’s spasmodic 
fits of ‘‘ day dreaming,’’ and his ideas flow 
more naturally, never sounding so laboured 
as do Garner’s. His right hand functions in 
direct contrast to that flagging, often 
tentative style of the much vaunted delayed- 


action treble a la Garner. It is constantly 
coaxing, urging and pacing that smooth 
swing which pervades throughout all his 
work. By insisting upon the importance of 
the beat, he minimises the need for those 
percussive left-hand stabs which clutter up 
so many performances by the bop-for-bop’s- 
sake pianists. Here again, we find him 
following in the footsteps of Teddy Wilson 
by getting a real lift with his left hand. 

When I first became addicted to his highly 
personal playing, he was still working as a 
featured piano soloist with the band of 
Charlie Barnet, always a band leader to 
encourage up-and-coming jazz instrumen- 
alists. 


| should say right now that | regard that 
record of The Moose, (his longest solo with 
the Mad Mab’s band to be issued in England) 
to bea poor example of orchestral arrange- 
ment. Dodo’s impeccable solo has caused the 
disc to be spun many times upon my turn- 
table, but the punctuating riffs and passages 
by the ensemble add nothing of any conse- 
quence to his playing. The record would have 
sounded just as complete played solely by 
a rhythm section. 


Although featured with several of the more 
important large bands of the forties, notably 
Barnet, Boyd Raeburn and the great Artie 
Shaw band of 1944-45, Dodo seems better 
suited to the more intimate atmosphere of 
the small group. He excells on the records 
he made with Lem Davis, Barney Kessel, 
Howard McGhee, Lester Young and the now 
legendary Charlie Parker Septet. | partic- 
ularly like such Parker items as Yardbird 
Suite and Relaxin’ at Camarillo for the neat, 
tasteful fashion in which his accompaniment 
adds the finishing touch to feature spots by 
Parker, Miles Davis and Howard McGhee. 
On other small-combo. records, like the 
score or so he made with Slim Gaillard, he 
often emerges as the sole redeeming factor 
amidst otherwise worthless material. 


His finest session, of course, was the one 
recorded under his own name for the 
Atomic Record Co. Accompanied by Lucky 
Thompson (ten.), Ray Brown (bs.), and 
Jacky Mills (ds.), he cut four sides: How 
High the Moon, Mellow Mood, | Surrender, 
Dear and Dodo’s Blues ; the former two having 
subsequently been issued in England via 
Parlophone. Doubts exist as to the true 
evaluation of his finest disc, on account of the 
consistently high standard he maintains on 
recording dates. In some ways, the version 


(continued on page 20) 
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SIDNEY BECHET WITH CLAUDE LUTER 
AND HIS BAND. 
Riverboat Shuffle/Temptation Rag. 
(Vogue V2005). 
Down Home Rag/ Careless Love. 
(Vogue V2014). 

Bechet’s playing on all these sides is just 
wonderful. He has chosen four good tunes 
and he extracts the uttermost from them all. 
His melodic invention is quite unique and 
even if the accompanying band are not quite 
with him in places he manages to push them 
along with his own unfailing swing. 

Like other good jazzmen Bechet also has a 
fine feeling for tempo. | don’t mean that he 
plays in time, | mean the tempos which he 
chooses for numbers. An example here is 
Riverboat which is played slower than is usual, 
but which | find admirably suited to this 
slower tempo. The tempo for Down Home 
is also just perfect. 

V2005 is the better coupling, with Down 
Home being perhaps the best side. 

HADDA BROOKS. 
All | Need Is You (50475)/Man Plays A Horn 
(50483). 
(London L 865). 

This is the first recording to be issued over 
here by blues singer and pianist Hadda Brooks 
— or maybe she would be better described as 
an above-average night club and cabaret 
singer. Anyway, hitherto her work has been 
restricted to such labels as Modern and Disc. 

Both these sides are too commercial to 
appeal to the average reader of this column, 
but the first side is well sung and is a quite 
good slow torch ballad. The small combo 
backing plays tastefully and there’s some nice 
guitar. The reverse is dedicated to a trumpet 
player who slavishly copies Harry James 
throughout, and the results are pretty corny. 

BILLY BUTTERFIELD ORCHESTRA. 
Singin’ The Blues (50203) /Baby, Won’t You Say 
You Love Me ? (50202). 
(London L 622). 

Though Capitol have been issuing several 
sides by the Butterfield band, these were all 
recorded some time ago. More recently, 
with a re-organised band, Billy has been mak- 
ing sides for London, of which this is the first 
coupling to appear over here. Both sides are 
competent big band arrangements and neither 
is of any great interest to anyone but out-and- 
out Butterfield admirers. 

The first side, with its inevitable comparison 
with Bix, is disappointing, though Billy him- 
self takes a reasonably good solo. However, 
even this falls below the standard set by 


SIDNEY BECHET. 


Jimmy McPartland on British Harmony a 
couple of years ago. The reverse is a pretty 
tune and though well played throughout is 
too commercial to please most readers of this 
column. Billy’s fine trumpet playing is better 
suited to a modern style Dixie combo, and 
let’s hope that London will allow him to make 
some sides in this manner. Pt. 
KING COLE TRIO. 
To A Wild Rose (107C) ‘Prelude (184). 
(Capitol CL 13535). 

Two very early Cole Trio sides, the first 
having been recorded on April 5th, 1946, and 
the second on January 17th, 1944. Both sides 
feature Oscar Moore on guitar, Johnny Miller 
on bass and Nat himself, of course, at the key- 
board. 

Both sides are immaculately played in 
excellent taste, featuring a style which Nat has 
quite lost these days. Modern trio music, 
with slight jazz traces, at its sophisticated 
best. 


THE ORCHESTRA OF THE DUTCH 
SWING COLLEGE. 
Tin Roof Biues|That’s A Plenty. 
(Decca C.16164). 

Composer credit on the first side is given to 
about half the New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
plus one of the Melrose Brothers, but Richard 
M. Jones always insisted that it was identical 
with his jazzin’ Babies Blues, which members 
of the New Orleans Rhythm Kings heard 
played by King Oliver in 1924 and (putting it 
politely) ‘‘ borrowed ’’ for their own use. 
These Dutch boys give it a relaxed, well- 
balanced performance, notable for general 
good musicianship, and two exceedingly well- 
played solos by clarinet and muted trumpet. 
The reverse is somewhat rougher ; practic- 
ally all ensemble enlivened with a series of 
breaks, moving along to a good climax. 


SPIN. 


ROY ELDRIDGE. 
School Days (185)/The Heat’s On (188). 
(Esquire 10.135). 

Recorded on the continent on January 20th 
last, ‘‘ Little Jazz ’’ Eldridge plays some good, 
if rather exhibitionist trumpet in the modern 
style on both of these. The first side, consist- 
ing largely of Roy reciting nursery rhymes 
supported by a rhythn section, develops into 
some very cliché-ridden riffing with Roy way 
up in the high register. 

The reverse, penned by Eldridge, is a very 
derivative riff tune and has little to commend 
it, other than Roy’s own gallery-fetching solo 
work. This is the sort of thing that probably 
brings the house down at concerts, but is a 
little embarrassing on wax. Roy even uses 
the old, old Glenn Miller In The Mood coda. 

P.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Royal Garden Blues/Te!l Ya What I’m Gonna Do. 
(HMV J0242). 

The first side was recorded in 1945, and the 
second a year later. Anything this band does 
is bound to be interesting and the Duke’s 
orchestration of Royal Garden is all that, and 
more. It is full of surprises and swings quite 
wonderfully in places. 

The reverse contains a long vocal by Joya 
Sherrill. 1 do not find it tremendously ex- 
citing, but it is pleasant music. It should be 
noted that the drummer was the late Sid 
Catlett, who although he is reported to have 
said this was a difficult band to drum with, 
manages to make his presence felt in no un- 
certain manner. 

ERROL GARNER. 
These Foolish Things (2301)/Early In Paris 
(2390). 
(Vogue 2026). 
Honeysuckle Rose (45106)/My Heart Stood 
Still (44024). 
(Columbia DC555). 

The first coupling was recorded in Paris 
a year or So ago and both sides are impeccably 
played with perfect musical taste. Garner's 
garnishing of the first side is most palatable. 
A nostalgic and most pleasing arrangement 
which is original without taking away at all 
from the original melody. The reverse, 
taken at faster tempo, is Errol’s own impres- 
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sion of the early morning bustle in Paris. 
Both expressive and charming, this light-as- 
a-feather performance once again reveals 
Garner’s taste and artistry. Both sides 
recommended. 

The Columbia pressing is from the special 
list and both sides were recorded in America 
in 1948 with accompaniment by John Sim- 
mons, bass and Shadow Wilson on drums. 
The fast-paced version of the famous Waller 
tune goes like a rocket and is a wonderful 
demonstration of Garner’s musicianship and 
skill, The interpolation of part of Tea For 
Two in the middle is beautifully done in a 
really breath-taking performance. The re- 
verse reverts to reflective mood as Errol 
comes through with an exquisitely played 
version of the old Hart and Rodgers hit tune. 
Better have this coupling as well as the first 
one if you’re a Garner fan. 

ALE 


ELLA FITZGERALD. 
I’ve Got The World On A String /Peas And Rice. 
(Brunswick 04711). 
The Hot Canary/The Beanbag Song. 
(Brunswick 04727). 

Ella does a wonderful job on these four 
numbers, although the last two are a good 
deal more frankly commercial than the first 
two. It would be difficult to improve upon 
her rendering of I’ve Got The World On A 
String, which she sings with vibrant sincerity. 
The reverse is an amusing Calypso about a 
young woman who mixes up cooking and 
backing horses, with disastrous results to the 
former. Ella slips into the style and accent 
perfectly, and the result is an amusing, 
rhythmic character study. Her version of 
The Hot Canary is probably the sultriest we 
shall get. The Beanbag Song is about as 
infantile as A-Tisket A-Tasket, so is likely to 
become an enormous hit ; Ella does the very 
best with it that one can do with such 
material. On the first three titles she is 
accompanied by Sy Oliver’s group, who give 
her excellent support. 


HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT. 
Bush House Blues/The Boomba. 
(Decca F.9725). 

First side is an original by Harry Gold, and 
one wonders whether it was the branch of 
the B.B.C., or that of the Inland Revenue 
Department, housed in the monumental 
structure, that inspired him. It moves along 
nicely, building up to a good climax, with 
solos by clarinet, trumpet and a really out- 
standing chorus by trombone. The reverse 
is almost all vocal, by Betty Taylor, with 
choral ’’ assistance from the band. It is 
difficult to decide just what part of the world 
the atmosphere is intended to suggest, but 
| should say it is nearer Persia than Panama. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


FREDDY GRANT’S CARIBBEAN RHYTHM. 
Clementine /Amatine. 
(Melodisc 1168). 

Although lacking in the pungency and 
rhythmic vitality usually associated with 
West Indian music, there is much of interest 
on these two sides, which were recorded 
under the supervision of Denis Preston. 
With the accent on violin and woodwind, 
they suggest the restrained atmosphere of 
the ballroom rather than the heat of the 
market place, and the battery of rhythmic 
effects is comparatively simple. Amatine 
features Mona Baptiste, who sings charmingly 
in Patois and English, aithough her voice is a 
little lacking in power, which might have 
been better compensated for when placing 
the microphone. EG, 


JERRY GRAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Farewell Blues/Johnson Rag. 
(Brunswick 04731). 

First side is big-band swing, with the usual 
startling brass interjections, and a few odd 
‘* new sounds ”’ thrown in for good measure. 
The reverse is really a long tenor saxophone 
solo by Dave Harris, and his laboured version 
of the tune is better described as *‘ dragging ”’ 
rather than ragging.”’ 


BUNK JOHNSON 


PROFESSOR J. EARL HINES AND HIS 
GOODWILL SINGERS. 
Daniel/Get On Board, Little Children. 
(Vogue V.304). 

Two interesting examples of traditional 
Negro Spirituals, of which an ever-increasing 
number have become available to English 
collectors in recent months. Both sides 
feature an exceptionally fine lead singer, who 
is backed by responses and choruses from a 
female choir. First side has accompaniment 
by a rhythm section ; the reverse features 
more instrumentalists, and is altogether more 
fervent and moving, being punctuated by 
rhythmical hand-clapping, and working up 
to an impressive finale. Unfortunately, the 
latter is somewhat nullified by an inexplicable 
fading in the volume of the recording. 

T.C. 


PEE WEE HUNT. 
Sugar Blues (7063)/Fourth Man Rag (5896). 
(Capitol CL.13526). 

First side is the real McCoy — Clyde 
McCoy, | mean, and wins this month’s cob of 
corn. Or should this award go to the 
cashing-in-on-*‘ The-Third-Man ’’ concoction 
on the reverse ? A difficult decision. The 
traces of Dixieland apparent in Pee Wee’s 
earlier recordings are painfully absent here. 


BUNK JOHNSON’S JAZZ BAND. 
Make Me A Pallet On The Floor/Tiger Rag. 
(Esquire 10-151). 

Careless Love/Weary Blues. 

(Esquire 10-152). 

These four sides have been taken from the 
pre-recorded soundtrack of a film, of which, 
presumably, the visual portion was never 
made. If it was, it must be hidden away in 
some vault, and that is where this sound- 
track should have been left. The sound- 
recordists responsible for the job must have 
been deaf, or working with the most ap- 
palling equipment, as the reproduction of 
the music is absolutely hopeless. There is not 
the least semblance of balance, and the tone 
and quality of the playing is ‘*‘ muddied ”’ 
beyond belief. 

This sound-track was recorded in 1945, 
three years after Bunk had made his come- 
back, and he and the other veterans of his 
group had by that time amply demonstrated 
their capabilities. In this instance their 
playing is hardly up to standard, but it has 
been distorted out of all recognition by 
rotten reproduction. 

The last side is the nearest to normal, 
with a good chorus by Bunk, and some 
interesting breaks by George Lewis. Traces 
of the Lewis clarinet also emerge from the 
morass of the other three sides, and with 
the aid of an ear trumpet one can pick out 
passages of Jim Robinson’s trombone. 

These records sound like a travesty of the 


bes 
| 
: 


‘worst possible ‘‘ revivalist ’’ group trying to 
recreate the Bunk Johnson sound, with the 
sound recordists working in a padded cell. 


STAN KENTON’S POLL CATS. 
Bass Mood /Sa-Frantic. 
(Esquire 10-143). 

Five of Kenton’s star players, plus arranger 
Pete Rugolo on piano, are led by bassist 
Eddie Safranski, in these two numbers. The 
other two sides from the same session, 
which were reviewed about three months 
back, seemed to be conceived and executed 
in a state of frenzy, but this coupling — 
especially the first side — plumbs the depths 
of pessimism. No doubt both these extremes 
are symptomatic of life in these times, but 
they do not make for particularly inspiring 
listening. Bass Mood is almost all solo work 
by Safranski, with Rugolo providing a suitable 
background. The reverse is a little brighter, 
featuring solos by: Art Pepper, alto saxo- 
phone, Ray Wetzel, trumpet, Bob Cooper, 
tenor saxophone, and Eddie Eert, trombone. 


RAY McKINLEY TRIO. 
Shoemaker’s Apron/China Boy. 
(Esquire 10-150). 

These two sides were cut in Paris about 
six years back, and like the other coupling 
from the same session, Sugar/After You’ve 
Gone, make pleasant enough listening. They 
are roughly in the same genre that Venuti- 
Lang-Rollini featured in 1927, but of course 
the style of playing is very different. The 
solos are divided between Peanuts Hucko 
and Mel Powell, the latter putting in some 
especially commendable work on China Boy. 
The McKinley drumming is well up to 
standard on both sides. TA. 


MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET. 
Really The Blues. Parts 1 and 2. 
(King Jazz KJ9). 

| find this a most difficult record to 
evaluate, if only for the fact that one side is 
so much superior to the other. Mezz on this 
does not play so well as he usually does with 
Bechet as his partner, and in consequence 
one finds oneself listening to this as a Bechet 
solo rather than a duet, as with the others of 
this series. 

Side two comprises five choruses of the 
Bechet soprano and as usual he makes wonder- 
ful music. His playing is full of power and 
fine melodic invention ; and | find this part 
of the record the only part to compare 
favourably with that earlier version of this 
blues made in 1938 with Tommy Ladnier. 

Side one contains some not very inspired 
clarinet by both Mezz and Sidney, and the 
rhythm section is not quite as lively as the 
previous one of Kaiser Marshall, Sammy 
Price and Pops Foster. Baby Dodds lays down 
a strong beat, particularly towards the end, 
but Wesley Wilson on piano and Wellman 
Braud on bass both sound rather heavy. 


A good record but not quite up to the 


standard set by this couple in the past. S.T. 


NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 
Too Tight (142428) Papa Dip (142429). 
(Columbia DB2920). 

Those of you who have already bought 
Gatemouth/Perdido St. Blues (Col. 062860) 
will certainly want to have these two further 
sides from the July 13th, 1926, Chicago 
session. 

Probably the main interest for readers 
will be the fine clarinet work of Johnny 
Dodds whose presence is to the fore on 
both of these. His solos, especially on the 
first side, are little gems of musical inven- 
tion and original improvisation. !ndeed, the 
first side is much the best, not only because 
of Dodds, but also for the lovely cornet 
playing by George Mitchell. The Armstrong 
tune is fine and the tempo just right ; in 
fact, a really wonderful side. The reverse, 
also an Armstrong piece, is taken at stomp 
tempo and features some fair alto work 
probably from Stomp Evans. Both sides 
recommended to all who like their jazz 
righteous and undiluted. Pai. 


GENE NORMAN’S *‘ JUST JAZZ ’’ NO. 5. 
Groovin’ High. Parts 1 and 2. 
(Vogue V2021). 

Although this coupling was recorded at a 
concert or broadcast, the balance is exceilent, 
and very little applause intrudes. The only 
disconcerting factor is the abrupt ending of 
the first side. The group used consists of 
Wardell Gray, tenor saxophone ; Howard 
McGhee, trumpet; Sonny Criss, alto 
saxophone ; Dodo Marmarosa, piano ; Red 
Callender, bass ; and Jackie Mills, drums. 
Wardell Gray and Howard McGhee play 
outstandingly well, and the rhythm section 
provides a backing with a real lift. It is 
interesting to note how beautifully, but 
unobtrusively, Marmarosa plays throughout. 

KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
South / Creole Song. 
(Jazz Man British 21). 
Blues For Jimmy/Get Out Of Here. 
(Jazz Man British 22). 


MUTT CAREY 
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Jor your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
34d. for any four, post free. 


6/3d. the set of eight, 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 


15/6 per year. 


Back Issues—9d. per copy, post free. 


Australian Jazz Quarterly 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 


4 issues 7/6. 
Trial Copy - 1/3d. post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 


Back !ssues—I/9d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 
Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns, 
7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - éd. post free. 


(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 lines) 
25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-) 


JAZZ JOURNAL - Bound Copies, 1950. 
limited supply only—1I5/6 each, post free. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

TO NEW READERS .- - 

6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- 

3 ” ” ” ” ” = 3/9 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLER. 


Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/é6d. post free. 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


SHEET MUSIC 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. 
The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. 
Why? Weare Elks. If You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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Here at last are two of those wonderful 
sides by Ory, from the Crescent label, that 
you have been waiting for, for such a long 
time. They were worth the wait and you will 
find all four sides near perfect examples of 
genuine New Orleans music at its best. 

That old Kansas City standby South canters 
along at a fine easy tempo, nicely propelled by 
a wonderful rhythm section. Breaks, all 
cleanly taken, by Omer Simeon, Ory, Ed 
Garland, and Alton Redd. 

The backing is full of fun and includes a 
patois ‘‘vocal’’ by the Kid, with ‘‘ noises 
off’’ by the band. There are many people 
who abhor Mutt Carey’s open cornet tone, 
but his solo here (and also on Blues For Jimmy) 
is full of blue pathos and fine jazz feeling. His 
use of a mute on these two sides to emphasise 
contrasting dynamics is not as easy as it may 
sound. 

The remaining side is a kind of half brother 
to Tiger Rag, and is played at rather too fast a 
tempo for full comfort. The band however 
really get together around the half way mark 
and the finishing ensembies choruses are 
extremely spirited. 

On all these you get a chance to hear the 
fine playing of Omer Simeon. For quitea time 
prior to this he had been a member of the 
Jimmy Lunceford Orchestra, but he certainly 
retained his knowledge of the function of a 
New Orleans clarinet, and his work here is 
always in perfect accord with the type of 


music he was called upon to play. 
$.1. 


PHOTO] [VOGUE RECORDS 
EDDIE “‘MR. CLEANHEAD” VINSON 


ROY STURGESS. 
Easy Winners (137)/Elite Syncopations (138). 
(Melodisc 1028). 

Though both these Scott Joplin rags are 
reasonably well played by Roy Sturgess, they 
fail to excite me very much. The approach 
is much too dainty and drawing room for 
this kind of music. Neither side has any real 
drive or punch and, though technically well 
played, both sound dull and lifeless in 
consequence. 


SUGAR CHILE ROBINSON. 
Numbers Boogie (4724)/Bouncing Ball Boogie 
(5503). 

Capitol CL 13562)? 

These two sides certainly reveal Sugar Chile 


Robinson, who has just been visiting this 
country, as an energetic and talented boogie 
pianist. Both sides are very much better than 
Capitol’s previous issue by this artist. Sugar 
Chile pounds those keys and gets a good beat, 
his left hand being particularly strong for a 
boy of his age ; and, indeed, it’s amazing that 
he can manage such a good reach. The 
rhythm section backing is first class, but | 
could have done without Sugar Chile’s high- 
pitched and tuneless singing. Worth a spin, 
nevertheless. 


““MR. CLEANHEAD ”’ VINSON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Queen Bee Blues/Jump And Grunt. 
(Vogue V.2023). 

Vinson has a pleasant enough voice, in what 
might be described as the more urbane tradi- 
tions of blues shouting (as contrasted to the 
earthy, instinctive artist) and he is heard to 
good advantage on the first side, which is 
almost entirely vocal. If he lived in this 
country, he would have to think twice about 
building a cement hive for his Queen Bee, and 
probably insert an extra chorus about permits 
and licences ! The uneuphonious title of the 
reverse is indicative of what is to come. 
Vinson’s scat chorus puts one in mind of an 
unhappy pig in the last throes of a fit. For- 
tunately, this vocal effort is brief, and Vinson 
concentrates on his saxophone, the major 
portion of the side being instrumental, with 


(continued on page 20) 
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$6. 


Jazz Books 


MODERN TRENDS IN BUILDING FAVOUR THE SMALL HOUSE— 
YOU'LL JUST HAVE TO PRUNE THAT COLLECTION DOWN— 


BEST PRICES 
SEND YOUR DISPOSAL LIST: 


RECORD DEPT. 


COLLEF’s BOOKSHOB. 
DEANSGATE MANCHESTER. 


Periodicals 
AND THE NEW VOCALIONS!! 
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DEEP DOWN SOUTH. 
Dear Sirs, 

As jazz lovers of long-standing we should like to 
express our strong disapproval of those apparently 
adult persons who bestow upon themselves the nick- 
names of their favourite jazzmen, as seen lately in your 
correspondence columns. 

It is perfectly ridiculous.—‘* CRIPPLED CLARENCE ”’ 
BURROWS and “JELLY ROLL ’’ GOSS, Chatham, 

&Kent. 


LASHING FROM LEICESTER. 
Dear Sirs, 


| must agree with Mr. Dyson, who in May’s issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL asks for articles on the white jazz of 
the ’20’s of the Mole Nichols type. 


You ask for ‘‘ original material ’’ on the New Yorkers, 
but surely there is a new generation of people who were 
introduced to jazz during the post-war revival period 
of 1945 onwards, when New Orleans was the style in 
favour (as it still seems to be), who have never seen in 
print the facts and anecdotes which are common know- 
ledge amongst the older devotees. 


Personally, | would like a series of articles by those 
erudite gentlemen, Clarke and Davis, on the white jazz- 
men of the ‘20's; in particular on the Goldkette 
Orchestra. 1! found their article on Irving Kaufman 
informative as well as amusing. 


To touch on another subject, | hope the bickering 
between the bop boys and the New Orleans addicts is 
now finished (in JAZZ JOURNAL at anyrate). The 
faulty logic in these various articles has amazed and 
annoyed me. Cut out the babbling and get down to 
facts about jazz and the men who play it. Constructive 
discussion | applaud, but arguments about the definition 
of ‘* jazz music "I deplore. The sanest articles | consider 
are those by Clarke and Davis, Steve Race and Lightly 
and Politely. if Davis and Clarke ever stop writing for 
JAZZ JOURNAL | shail stop buying the magazine. 


By the way, why all the raves about Fats Waller ? 
As an entertainer he is mildly amusing, and as a pianist 
he is worthwhile, but the groups he played with, 
including Autrey, Sedric, etc., are not the best jazzmen 
I've heard, by any definition. Ted Lewis was always 
amusing, and his men could always knock out some jazz. 


A last word — enough of these final paragraphs of 
critical dicta; the idea is played out.—D. J. PA 
Birstall, Leicester. 


ONE 


SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions. 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps, 


Have over 100,009 
Out-of-Print Records 


ORIGINALS - NEW ORLEANS - DIXIE 
CHICAGO - ANYTHING. 
WILL SELL OR TRADE FOR 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band 12 inch; 
V-Discs ; Bing items of interest ; 
Rare Goodmans; Columbos; Operatics; 
Personality; Nobles; Anything Rare. 


JACOB S. SCHNEIDER, 
128, West 66th Street, New York, 
23, 


AVAUNT, PROUD RUST! 
Dear Sirs, 

| continue to enjoy JAZZ JOURNAL, but like many 
other readers, | shall be glad when all these petty 
arguments between the various contributors have been 
finished with. 

Although mainly a devotee of the older jazz forms, I, 
again like many other readers, enjoy Steve Race’s column. 
Although I dislike Mr. Rust’s haughty attitude, | have to 
admit that the facts he gives us are usually very inter- 
esting —1! very much hops that he will come to learn 
in time that whilst we have not all got his amazing 
knowledge of records, we jazz enthusiasts are not all 
complete morons, lacking in taste and manners. 

Your coverage of the Festival Jazz Concert was fair 
enough, |, personally, was very impressed with the 
Saints for their drive and spirit, and with the Lyttelton, 
Bell, and, in their own way, the Daniels outfits, for good 
musicianship and artistry. Neva Raphaello was also 
extremely good in my opinion.—T. J. HIGGINS, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. 


GILLESPIE, THE GIANT. 
Dear Sirs, 

! was delighted to learn recently of the intentions of 
Vogue to issue the ‘* Gillespie with Strings '’ album. 
Surely, after hearing these beautiful and exciting 
records, the most ardent anti-Minton fanatic will be 
willing to concede the fact that Gillespie can, and does, 
play jazz ; music that reaches into the innermost soul 
of jazz and emerges full of the wonderful feeling and 
inspiration that is attained only by a select few jazzmen. 
Armstrong has it, so have Charlie Parker, Coleman 
Hawkins, Benny Carter, Johnny Hodges, Sidney Bechet 
and Teddy Wilson. These musicians are among the few 
who can really claim to be ‘* Giants of Jazz.”’ 

Gillespie has been at the receiving end of many long 
and bitter arguments against the form of jazz that he has 
helped to create. He has been thought of by many as a 
fine musician but devoid of any jazz feeling ; many others 
gave voice to thoughts that would undoubtedly be 
heavily censored were | to quote them, and many more 
just couldn’: have cared less. 

Although there were so many voices raised in out- 
raged protest when Gillespie's horn was first heard, there 
remained a group of jazz lovers who realized that here 
was one of the jazz greats. These more tolerant and 
patient enthusiasts felt that aithough Gillespie's inter- 
pretation of jazz was somewhat alien, and his musical 
dialect strange, there existed in his playing that much 
sought after spark of jazz, and his work had a pleasing 

robably few of these enthusiasts knew a flat 

fifth from a No. 16 bus to Victoria, but they all Tcanap ne 
when Gillespie blew his horn, honest to goodness jazz 
was produced. 

_ Gillespie has improved with the years ; has matured 
Into a great musician ; has captured the spirit of jazz ; 
and with these records of Swing Low, Alone Together, 
Alamo, etc., backed by a fine and sympathetic string 
section, he is proving to the world that he is not just 
another jazzman, but one of the select band of musicians 
who rank with the truly ‘greats’ of jazz.—A 
JACKSON, Holbury, Nr. Southampton. 
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PRESTIDIGITATOR. 
Dear Sirs, 

Steve Race is one of those fortunate individuals with 
the ability to put a few well-chosen words together and 
sometimes make black appear to be white. 

This attribute is very useful when replying to lotters 
of acritical nature. You infer that your correspondent 
doesn’t understand basic English, then carefully ‘‘parse’’ 
each sentence for him, explaining that this means that, 
and that means this, until you have him completely 
‘“ wrapped up,"’ as, | will admit, Steve appears to have 
wrapped me up in his letter in the July/August issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. 

Despite his statement that ‘‘ To the majority of readers 
it must have been abundantly clear that, etc.,’’ | still 
maintain that his article in the February issue was just 
another cheap sneer at the traditionalists. 

My grouch against Steve and his ilk is not their music, 
but their attitude towards the traditionalists, or perhaps 
to be more correct, towards amateur musicians in 
general, as this attitude seems to exist even in their own 
sphere! — PETE PAYNE, London, S.E.6. 


AIM HIGHER. 
Dear Sirs, 

Thank you, Messrs. Davis and Clarke, for your wise, 
yet witty, remarks in the June issue of JAZZ JOURNAL. 
| intended writing to the magazine about Mr. Melly’s 
review of the Russell Quay paintings, then discovered 
that our two respected numbers’ men had already said 
a lot of what | was going to say. 

Maybe their words were not intended to refer to Mr. 
Melly’s conception of jazz, but they certainly appeared 
at a very apt time. Let us hope that more people like 
Davis and Clarke will show us that jazz is worthy of an 
attention far more intelligent than that of sensation- 
seekers, who believe all they read about jazz being 
“* aimed at the stomach,"’ ‘‘ a valuable reassertion of the 
existence of the despised and enchained animal which is 
in us all,’’ and similar pseudo-intellectual bilge.—L. 
DOUGHTY, Beckenham, Kent. 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to... 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 


(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
7-30 to 11-00 every Monday Night 


Admission - 5/- 
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“ | WISHED | had a heaven all my own... . 
way out on a long old lonesome road.” 
Bessie Smith — in Workhouse Blues. 

Your jazz scene reporter has joined the 
ranks of that staunch group of citizens known 
as ‘‘ property owners.’’ This ‘‘ heaven ”’ is, 
indeed, located ‘‘ way out on a long old 
lonesome road,’’ in a suburban area of 
sprawling Los Angeles, known as Sun Valley. 
Actually, it will not be ‘‘ all my own ”’ until 
sometime in the fall of 1980 ; but until that 
fateful day, we hope to enjoy the multifarious 
advantages of rural life. 

Never again will | have to grope beneath 
the sofa searching for an elusive platter ; 
gone forever are the frustrating fears of 
disturbing the family upstairs; no more 
records stacked atop the refrigerator ; 
phonograph needles mixed with crayon sets ; 
discographies interspersed amidst a stack of 
baking recipes; back issues of JAZZ 
JOURNAL housed within a pile of comic 
magazines. Yes, the great day of freedom 
has come. LEVIN HAS A DEN ! 

Neat shelving built into the walls ; records 
carefully indexed and properly stored ; 
several 15 inch speakers uttering pleasant 
sounds while your reporter lounges in a 
comfortable chair. Oh, yes. The bar ! Care 
for a cooling beverage while you watch the 
Garrard gyrate ? Perhaps you would enjoy 
a breath of fresh air while the records spin ? 
Step through the door into my patio, friend 
—don’t forget your glass ! No fear of missing 
Louis’ chorus ; you see the patio has another 
15 incher! A piece of fresh fruit? The 
branches are loaded — help yourself. If the 
sun gets too hot, you are welcome to take a 
dip in the pool. Naturally, you will note 
that the pool is also surrounded with 
speakers — 15 inch, that is. 

Pretty picture 2? Wouldn’t it be nice if 
such a thing existed ? It certainly would ! 
True, there is a 10 x 13 foot area laughingly 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J. R. R.A. 


called ‘‘ Floyd’s Den ”’ but at the moment it 
contains only 28 large cartons of records, 
representing several days of strenuous toil — 
ever pack and move several thousand discs, 
friend ? 


Fruit trees ? Hah! Approximately 7,000 
square feet of barren sandy soil surrounds 
our ‘‘ heaven.’’ From reliable reports | have 
learned that one can transform such a hunk 
of desert into a flowery paradise by merely 
devoting several years of evenings, Sundays, 
and holidays to an endless series of back- 
breaking chores. The established formula 
for successful gardening in Southern Cali- 
fornia requires equal portions of steer manure 
and perspiration! The former is available 
at a nearby seed emporium — it’s the latter 
that has me worried. 


Naturally, you’re wondering about the 
pool. |am pleased to report that a pool does 
exist — a CESS POOL ! 

At this point it looks like I’ll have things 
arranged in the comfortable fashion described 
above about the time | complete the last 
mortgage payment. In the meantime, drop 
over, friend . . . and GRAB A SHOVEL! 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPARTMENT .. . 
TEDDY PETERS, early blues singer located by 
this department a few years ago. She is 
singing around town. Teddy’s latest appear- 
ance was at the Oasis... A. F. VICTOR, the 
73 year old inventor of the Victrola (bless 
him). He lives quietly in Pebble Beach, 
Calif. . . . JACK ERBE, former staff race 
writer for Paramount records. Jack wrote 
many of Ethel Water’s early tunes and 
recorded vocally for Columbia. He _ is 
currently doing TV work in the Los Angeles 
area. Erbe was astounded to hear my copy of 
his Mammy Ola a Jelly Roll — he never knew 
that Columbia had issued his only recordings 
. . . SKEETS HURFERT, ex Tommy Dorsey 
reedman can also be seen on local television 
screens these days . . . HARRY RESER, 
banjoist on scores of pre-electric recordings. 
He currently strums the same banjo in Art 
Mooney’s big band .. . ROBERTA DUDLEY 
and RUTH LEE, gals who sang the vocals on 
Ory’s 1921 Sunshine records. A _ recent 
interview with Reb Spikes disclosed the 
interesting fact that both women are still 
living in Los Angeles. Incidentally, the 
Spikes story will appear in this space next 
month... J. C. JOHNSON, long considered 
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The American Jazz Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


a ‘‘ mystery man ’’ among the jazz fraternity. 
His few rare records have caused much 
conjecture as to his possible identity. Your 
jazz scene reporter met the pianist while 
gathering the material for the Razaf story 
that appears in this issue. At present, 
Johnson is employed in an _ undisclosed 
capacity with the Mills Brothers. 

JAZZ ON RECORD ... A communique from 
George Avakian calls to our attention the fact 
that Columbia will issue a series of long 
playing Bessie Smith albums . . . The Good 
Time Jazz Company continues to lead the 
field with several fine releases by Bunk 
Johnson, Turk Murphy, The Fire House Five, 
and The Gin Bottle Four (sic). Review 
copies of these GTJ items are neatly nestled 
amid the contents of one of the aforemen- 
tioned 28 cartons in ‘‘ my den’’... Perhaps 
this last bit of chatter extends beyond the 
scope of this column ; but we pass it along 
anyway. Frederic B. Davidson, asst. secretary 
of The Southern Jazz Group, an enterprising 
organization in Melbourne, Australia, checked 
in via the airmail route to express a few kind 
words with regard to this page. Fred points 
out that he is interested in obtaining informa- 
tion about the history of jug and washboard 
bands and recordings of same. Society’s 
address is 792a, Glenhuntly Road, Glenhuntly 
S E Melbourne, Australia. 

Now, if you’ll excuse me, | have some 
gardening to do ! 


If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 


at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C. 2. 
Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 


If you can’t call, send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILINS LIST 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 
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£2 Os. Od. — post free. 


is value for money. Any complaints will receive favourable attention. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


A selection of the many fine jazz discs available at this shop. Send cash with order. 
Prices asked for records on this list are based on the condition and rarity value of each disc. 
Cash received for records already sold will be placed to the customer’s credit 


RECORDS FOR 


Postage 1/6 on all despatches up to £2 Os. Od. in value. Over 
We hope that each record 


account, unless we are otherwise instructed. All records guaranteed against breakage in transit. 


promptly to us in the original packing, with a covering letter. 


ALTON, BIG RED. 


Winter Blues ‘Let’s Get CAP 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Blues Stamp /Easy Come AFCDJ 

Sugar Papa/Goin’ Hunting ... AFCDJ 

Big Fat Ma/Sweet Papa HJCA 

Irish Black/ You Made Me HJCA 
BELL, GRAEME. 

Canal St. /Aztec Princess AMP 

Two Cit./C 7th Stomp AMP 

Lizard Woodburne Strut RZA 
BROONZY, BIG BILL. 

Bad Acting Wo./I’m Woke Up OK 

I'll Do Any. Don’t You Lay... Voc 
CALLOWAY, CAB. 

That Man/Swing Swing Var 
CHRISTIE BROS. 

Weary Blues ‘Bill Bailey Esq 
CENTURY STOMPERS. 

Jelly Belly Mound City Cen 


CLARK, FREEMAN 
Dill Pickles/Rag Selection ... Lin 
COBB, ARNETT. 


Cobb's Boogie ‘A Blows APO 
CRIPPLE CLARENCE. 

Monkey Man Strut That HJCA 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Weary City, Bull Fiddle HMV 

Goober Too Tight Bilt 

Goober/Too Tight... HMV 

Come On Stomp/After You’ ve Bru 

Erastus Plays/Joe Turner ... Br 

Heah Me Talk/Sweet Isabel HJCA 

Brown Bottom/Lady Love Bilt 

Grandma's Ball/Ballin’ Jack... Bilt 

Weary Bull Fiddle .. HICA 
DUNN, BLIND W. (Oliver). 

Blue Blood /Jet Black 
FIELDS, HERBIE. 

av 


Just Relaxin’ o'clock Blues 
FREEMAN, 5. 

Taking a oat 'You Took... SD 
GORDON, DEXTER. 


Dexter Digs Long Tall oa ae 
GUARNIERI, JOHNNY. 

Black Magic/Mood For Love... Sav 
HARLEM HAMFATS. 

In Your Alley /Business Voc 


What's On/My Old Lady ... De 

Get Drunk’What You Gonna De 
HARLEM STOMPERS. 

Monkey Swing/Understand ... De 
HILL, CHIPPIE. 


Charleston/Careless Love Cir 

Pratt City/Jones Maggie HRS 
HOLLIDAY, BILLY. 

All Of Me Romance — . BA 
HOPKINS, LIGHNING. 

Fast Life European Blues ... GS 


HOUNSLOW, KEITH (Aus.). 


Ensemble M10 Brief Blues et 

Striving /Exasperation 12-in....— 
HOWARD, DARNELL. 

Biscuit Roller/Come On HJCA 


HOMOCHORD (Henderson). 
Oh, Eva/Chi Blues... Hom 


Alabamy/Rev Lanin Imp 

Oh, Eva/Rev Lanin ... Imp 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 

Livery Stable Rev Hopkins ... PaE 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS. 

J. And Coat/J. In Box Sav 

No Vest/Ill. Goes to Chi Sav 
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12 Minutes/She’s Funny 
JOHNSON, DINK. 

Indian Rag/Jelly Roll . 
JOHNSON, FRANK "(Aus.). 
Alexander’s/You Can’t Stop 

JOHNSON, JAMES P. 
Carolina Bal/Backwater 
JOHNSON, LONNIE. 
Bewildered Know 
Backwater Blues/Happy N. 
Feel Lonesome/Pleasing 
LEONARD HARLAN. 
Pop Gave A Nickel/400 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Folk Song, 4 sides 10-in. 


LUTER, CLAUDE. 
Old School/Babouche 
MARSALA, JO 
Southern Comfort/Gotta Be 
Re-union/3 o'clock Jump 12-in. 
MEZZROW, BECHET. 
Really Blues Parts 1 and 2 
Perdido Street/De Luxe... 
Comin’ On Parts1and2 ... 
Revolution/Gettin’ Together 
Ole Miss/Out of Gallion 
MUSSO’S ALL STARS. 
Vido In Jam/Moose Loose 
MILES, LIZZI 
Always Messing Round ak 
MISSISSIPI JOOK BAND. 
Hittin’ Bottle/Skippy Wippy 
McGHEE, HOWARD 
Lifestream/Larceny (Feather) 


MILLER, JOHNNY 


Dippermouth/Panama 
MILLER, PUNCH. 

Golden. Lily ‘Somebody Stole 

Isabella/l Won't Give 

Double sided 12-in. ... 
MOORE, ALEX. 

Ice Pick Blues/Heart Wrecked 
MOTEN, BENNY. 

Kater Street Rag/Larkin’ 

South /She’s No Trouble 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Shoe Shiners/Boogaboo 

Get The Bucket/Shake It 

Chant/Black Bottom ... 

Georgia Swing /Mournful 
NOONE, JIMMY. 

Dixie Lee Inka Dink ... 
©.D.J.B. Comparison. 

Skeleton Jangle, 1917-1937 . 

Bluein’ The Blues, 1917-1937 

Tiger Rag is 
ORY, KID. 

Savoy Dippermouth ... 

Bucket /Bill Bailey... 

Muskrat, All The Girls 
OLIVER, KING. 

Just Gone/Weatherbird 

Mandy Lee/I’m Goin’ Away 

Riverside Mabel’s Dream 

Longshore Man/I’m Through 

Workingman/Zulus Ball 

Sweet Baby 'Mabel’s Dream... 

N.O. Stomp Chattanooga ... 


Apo 


JA 
12-in. BN 


Ki 
ki 


Sel 


Mus 
Gen 


KJA 
KJ 
HMV 
HMV 
KJ 
Sav 
HMV 
Bilt 
Phi 
HJCA 


HJCA 
Col 


Bilt 
Bilt 
Bilt 


Br 
Br 
Br 
Para 


OLIVER — SARAH MARTIN. 


Death Sting /Mistreating 
PAGE, HOT LIP 
Keep Rollin'/Tambourine 


Para 


Sav 
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DISPOSAL. 


In cases of records received broken, please return 


Finally, please quote alternatives wherever possible. 


PAPA TOO SWEET. 
Tight Like/Big Fat Ma 
PORT OF HARLEM 7. 
After Hours/Blues, 12-in. ... 
B. For Tommy /Basin St., 12-in. 
Mighty BI./Rockin’ BI., 12-in. 
POWELL, MEL. 
Miss Black) [Don’t Blame 
RUSSELL, LUIS. 
Sweet Memory/Don’t Take... 
SAUNDERS, KING 
Atom Leaps/Moments 
SISSLE-BECHET. 
Basement Blues/Kirk Dallas... 
SOUTHERN JAZZ (Aus.). 
1919 ‘Maryland side 
Mabel /Columbus Stockade ... 
High Society/Clarinet M._... 
Georgia Camp/Get Out Of... 
Smokey Mokes/Red Hot Henry 
SPIRITS OF RHYTHM. 
Coquette/Suspicions ... 
SMITH, BESSIE. 
Gulf Coast/Downhearted ... 
If You Don’t/Sweet Jelly Roll 
Don’t Cry/You Don’t Under. 
Gulf Coast/Downhearted 
Blue Spirit/ What's Matter ... 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 
Pee Wee Squawks/M. Special 
STACEY, JESS. 
Blues/Noni_... 
SMITH, JABBO. 
Tanguay B./Got the Stinger 
Got Butter/Ready Hokum 
Ace of Rhythm/Take Me 
Decatur Street/Till Times 


Double sided, 12-in. 


STEWART, REX. 

Let’s Didn’t Know 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT. 

Training Camp/Sugar Babe ... 

Sneakin’/Mama Mama 
TAMPA, RED. 

Vil Dig You/Grievin’ 
THOMAS, HERSAL. 

Hersal BI./Jones’ Armbreaker 
THOMAS, WALTER. 

Blues on Bayou/Jumpin’ Judy 
TURNER, JO 

How Long/ \Shake RE 
UNDERWOOD, SUGAR. 

Davis Street/ Dew Drop Alley 
WASHINGTONIANS. 

Take It Easy/Sat. Night Func. 
WHEATON, LITTLE D. 

Too Long/Just Me 
WILBER, BOB. 

Mabel's /Willie Weeper 

Wild Cat/Blues For Fowler .. 
WITTWER, JOHNNY. 

Wolverine Joe's Blues 

Tiger/Come Back... 
N. (5 Horns). 

g Al Chumpa Leezy 

WILLIAMS. SONNY BOY. 

Reverse Charges Rubber B.... 

Hoodoo Cold Chills 
WEATHERFORD, T. 

St. Louis Blues In Night ... 
WASHBOARD SAM. 

Laid My Cards Blues At Bed... 
YOUNG, TRUMMY. 

Blues Triste Fruittie Cutie .. 


Disc 
Asch 
HJCA 
HJCA 
HJCA 
BS 


OK 
Vic 


BRS 


VG 
E 
E 


VG 
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10/- 
15/- 
15/- 
15/- 


5/- 


7/6 


NOVEMBER ist. GREAT REDUCTION. NEW RECORDS. A SELECTION OF LATEST ISSUES FROM JAZZ SELECTION 


COBB, ARNETT. 
Still Flyin’; Cobb's idea... 
Walkin’ /Top Flight 
GARNER, ERROL. 
Tenderiy Someone 
GORDON, DEXTER. 
The Duel, 1-2 
HAMPTON, LIONEL. 
Bopology Hampology 
Design For/All On 


ARMSTRONG FIVE. 
irish Black/You Made Me 
CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS. 
My Girl Sweep Clean 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 
47th Street Stomp Idle Hour ... ooo 


35-599 


538 
576 
520 
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HODGES, J. 

Runabout in That 
JACQUET 

Jacquet ‘Jumpin’ 

Jumpin’ Wood Music Hall 
JUST JAZZ. 

1 o'clock Jump/2 Jump 

3 Jump /4 Jum 

How High Moon ‘Stars ... 

Blue Lou, 1-2... 


HJCA FR, 8/6 1 EACH. 


ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
Red Hot Band Oklahoma 


MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Blue Blood Mushmouth 


(Phone—TEMple 


2315.) 


46 


F AND VOGUE F AT 6/6 EACH AND HJCAF AT 8/6 EACH. 


POWELL, BUD. 
52nd Street Theme, ne 
Wail /Bouncin’ Bud 
ROYAL, ERNIE. 
Date With Kate/Mean 
THEOLONIUS MONK. 
Well You/Round Midnight 
Humph/Mysterioso 
Ruby/Evidence ... 


SMiTH, BESSIE. 


After You/Good Man ... wee 


Gin House/Me And Gin 
WILLIAMS, ARMSTRONG. | 
Everybody/All The Wrongs 


Livin’ High/Wait Til You is 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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E 12/6 BN 
10/6 AM BN 
7/6 B 
E 15) Te —E 
E 10/6 Ap 5/- 
9/6 E 10/6 
4 E 10/6 RHY = 5/- 
10/- BB E 9/- BrF 20/- 
IG 8/6 E  15/- Mem 8/6 
each Wil 8/6 
5/6 Tas 
E 5/- Tas 
E  15/- BW 6/- 
“ee m 86 E 4/6 Col 10/- 
VG 4/6 Col 15/- 
9/- VG 3/6 Col 25/- 
VG 3/6 Col 15/- 
en 15/- VG 4/6 Bilt 15/- 
26 
7/6 VG 10/6 |: 
8/ 15 12/6 
12/6 VG 10/ | 
8/- E25 /- 10/6 j 
8/6 VG 12/6 
E 7/6 Vic E 1 Pa | 
Bilt E 15/- JD 8/- 
VG 86 E 12/6 
F 8/6 
* Bilt E 6/6 Sav 8/6 
De 
E 12/6 10/- 
E 12/6 10/- Cap 7/6 
oe VG 10/6 Exn 12/6 ty 
15/- Moo 8/6 
7/6 De 10/- 
15 /- Vic 10/6 
76 HICA 76 | 
4 Col 10/- Col VG 10/- 
12/6 BB E  10/- 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued) 


Cat. Mat. Takes Titles Artists, etc. Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 
12101 With the coming of to-morrow rr sue Revella E. Hughes (soprano) Black Goes Trio 
Ah ! wond’rous morn ! ” ” ” 
12102 For all eternity wae wid ike am C. Carroll Clark (tenor) Piano and violin 
Dear little boy of mine » ” ” ” oo» 
12103 Swing low, sweet chariot C. Carroll Clark (baritone) 
One sweetly solemn thought ae ” ” 
12104 Ain’t it a shame ? “i Four Harmony Kings c.f. 12009 
Goodnight, ese ” ” » 
12105 Love will find a way . ae wis _ Inez Richardson (soprano) Orchestral 
My June love aes ” 
12106 - Lift every voice and sing... Manhattan "Harmony "Four 
Steal away... Helen Woodruff 
12107 Lord, | want to be a Christian’ 
My way is cloude: a is Manhattan Harmony Four 
12108 Honey, you sho’ looks bad Charles Winter Wood (elocutionist 
When de co’n pones hot ” ” ” ” 
12109 High culture ... ie ” ” ” ” 
Getting up in the morning ia ” ” ” 
12110 His eye is on the sparrow . A. E. Greenlaw 
Open the gates of the temple » ” 
12111 The voice in the wilderness ... George Leon Johnson (tenor) 
Over the top with ” ” 
12112 The Rosary Marianna Johnson (contralto) Orchestral 
Sorter miss you ” 
12113 — ‘ Harry A. Delmore (tenor) Black Swan Symphony Orchestra 
12114 Since you went away J. Arthur Gaines (tenor) Black Swan Trio 
Who knows ? eee eee ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
12115 When Malindy sings xe Archie Harrod (comic monologues) 
The dog, the flea and the bumble bee ” ” ” 
12116 Jacob’s Ladder wee Harrod’s Jubilee Singers 
Live Humble ... 
12118 Rise and Shine ” ” ” 
Way over Jordan ” ” ” 
12119 Deep River Nettie Moore (contralto) Orchestral 
Song of India . ” ” ” ” 
12120 Christians, awake ! . Ivan A. ar (tenor) Black Swan Orchestra 


My task 
General Note : 


Autographs of Morton) we cannot criticize. 
Next month’s instalment will be more enthralling ! 


bandy words. 


A slight touch of autumn in the air, 
perhaps ? Well, well, let us put all thoughts 
of summer dalliance behind us and con- 
centrate on the grimmer things of life once 
more. 

Not that we necessarily regard Mr. C. Salt, 
of St. Albans, as one of the grimmer things of 
life. We were indeed rather touched by his 
allusion to the fact that we have been working 
recently under a variety of handicaps. Let 
it be known, however, that we no longer 
adduce the argumentum ad misericordium as 
an excuse for our shortcomings. No, if we 
have latterly been more discursive than 
discographical, it is solely on accoufit of what 
we said a few months ago. 

On the whole, we think that typical 
“* collectors’ columns ’’ can be a very dull 
institution. This is not to say that they are 
not very useful institutions, but somehow or 
another we don’t feel up to coping with one 
these days. We consider that we have done 
our stint of discography in the past, and in 
the future will be more usefully employed in 
commenting on and adding to the work of 
others. Again, we repeat an earlier offer : 
we will always give space to any collector or 


CAUSERIE 


research worker with something important 
to discuss ; but we don’t mean threadbare 
topics already thrashed out to the last niggling 
details in a score of articles and neatly 
embalmed in the pages of various Directories, 
Indices and Guides to Jazz. We are, in fact, 
inclined to offer a small prize to anybody who, 
at this stage, can introduce a really new and 
unexplored subject arising from research into 
recorded jazz. What, in fact, is needed just 
now is some assistance in digesting what is 
already known ; and this is what we try to 
do, even if only by stimulating people’s 
gastric juices by chasing "em round the 
block. 

Still, we have good news for Mr. Salt. 
There shall be no more warfare with Steve 
Race ; this we promise. We have not by 
any means embraced the cause of Minton- 
cum-Bop, and we reserve intact all our 
doubts on the subject. No, we have simply 
come to the conclusion that most of Steve’s 
detractors are so preposterously wrong that 
he is obviously in principle right. On the 
latest attack on him by Herr Bix-Bismarck 
Roscoe in the July/August edition we will 
pass little comment. As a display of intoler- 
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All these look like punk (chase your c.0. D., and no slur is ‘intended on the ladies), "but as we have never heard a single item (oddly they. seem rarer than 
The only reason for their being mentioned is definity (or definitiveness, if you prefer it). 
Goodness knows what happened overnight to C. Carroll Clark (12102 and 12103) ! 


But we will not 


ance and intransigence it would require some 
beating ; still, we will leave him to Steve, 
apparently out on a limb in company with 
J. S. Bach (darned nice company, to our ideas), 
whose reply we eagerly await, the while 
making sympathetic and encouraging noises. 
Mr. Roscoe is one hell of a good peacemaker. 
Didn’t we once meet him in a play by Ben 
Jonson, when he said: ‘‘| am Sir Oracle, 
and when | ope my mouth let no dog bark ”’ ? 
Maybe it was Shakespeare or Herrick, or 
Tournier or even Massingham ; never mind, 
the main thing is that Mr. Roscoe has con- 
vinced us and henceforth in matters dis- 
putatious we are in the Race camp under the 
banner of courteous and reasoned argument. 

We have also considered at some length 
the proposition that nobody should write 
anything in a paper about jazz unless it 
advanced the cause of jazz appreciation. It 
is probably just another sympton of advanc- 
ing years that we find it a rather frightening 
idea. Our own view is that you appreciate 
jazz best if you like it ; and we would no 
more try teaching people to like jazz than we 
would try teaching them to like Spanish 
cooking. You either like fried squid or you 
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don’t, and that is the end of it. You can grow 
to like fried squid and you can grow to like 
jazz. In either case, there is the danger of 
your liking degenerating into a species of 
fanaticism. The cure for a fanatical devotion 
to fried squid, we believe, is a diet regimen 
based on raw salt cod; for fanaticism in 
jazz, we prescribe the literary asperities of 
“‘ Lightly and Politely,’’ or even some of our 
own ruderies, all of which, perhaps — 
negatively — assist in the appreciation of the 
subject. But if appreciation means, as we 
fear it so often does, solemn discussions 
concerning what Oliver was thinking about 
when he blew a certain note, then we regret 
to report that it is improbable to the last 
degree that anything we shall ever write will 
aid the appreciation of jazz in the slightest. 


CONSTANT LAMBERT. 

For the purposes of the record this article 
was drafted on the evening of 21st August, 
1951. In the 9 o’clock news, cosily tucked 
away amid reports of the witless words and 
deeds of the politicians of all nations, we 
heard one tragic and significant fact. Constant 
Lambert had died at not quite 46. We doubt 
whether the groundlings will adjourn the 
inquest on the famous concerts in the 
Festival Hall on that account. But Lambert 
appreciated jazz and probably understood 
more about it than most of the earnest souls 
who make a life work of trying to criticise it. 
Lambert also appreciated cats, railway 
engines and good food. He wrote The Rio 
Grande to show, possibly, that the tricks of 
the jazzbanders’ trade could be performed 
just as divertingly by a legitimate-trained 
musician ; as a conductor, he performed 
such mighty feats as taking the slobber out of 
Tchaikovsky and demonstrating that there 
was abounding life left even in the most 
hackneyed items of the so-called ‘* popular ”’ 
orchestral repertoire. He wrote ‘‘ Music 
Ho !”’ which is better than a cooling drink 
for anybody suffering from delusions about 
the artistic importance of jazz. And he was 
good at most other things (except cricket) ; 
Lambert was that type of man. We should 
like to think that his example of tolerance of 
outlook, catholicity of taste, and versatility 
of achievement will find imitators. It would 
be unkind to mention the names of a few 
deliberately self-limited individuals, mostly 
indecently healthy at quite advanced ages, 
whom we could so much more easily have 
spared. In our more depressed moments, we 
sometimes wonder why it is always the 
brilliant who go, and the mediocrities who 
are as everlasting as poverty, unhappiness, 
and income tax. 

Agnes ! A sheaf of telegram forms, girl ! 
We must get to work, and find out how all 
our leading writers on the appreciation of 
jazz propose to spend their hundredth 
birthdays ! 

CRITICAL DICTA. 
“* Discography — the encyclopaedic and 


critical review of gramophone records of 
serious music — has become quite an 
established branch of literature in America, 
but in England this is, as far as | know, the 
first book of its kind.”’ 

Mr. Sebastian Haffner, reviewing the 

Sackville-West cum Shaw-Taylor ‘‘ Record 

Guide in ‘‘ The Observer,’ 19th August, 

1951. 

So at last we have a definition ! 

““Mr. Sackville-West’s and Mr. Shaw- 
Taylor’s views on works and performers 
agree, in the main, so closely with my own 
that | cannot but regard them as critics of 
superfine taste.”’ 

Mr. Ernest Newman reviewing the same 

work in ‘* The Sunday Times,’’ 2nd Septem- 

ber, 1951. 

Mr. Newman’s taste has, of course, 
always been superfine. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday & Friday; 
established nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of 
the Crane River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow 
West. 81, 98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, 
Cranford, Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE | 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ CLUB—Assembly Hall, Chapel 
Road, Pinner. Nearest Station - Pinner Met. The 
best in Jazz every Saturday at 7-30 p.m. 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 


session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Seturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER: JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag's Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetings fortnighdy 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday at 7-30 p,m., 
Masonic Hall, 640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND. Mem- 
bers 2/6d. ; Guests 3/6d. Enquiries: A. P. Silk. 
8, Otley Drive, liford, Essex, Phone: Val. 7266.) 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Boume Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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— Melodise — 


RECORDS. 


CHICAGO BILL 
(Vocal Blues and Guitar) 
Keep your Hands off /Stump Blues... 


LU WATTERS 
YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 


Friendless Blues/I’m Goin’ Huntin’ 1180 
South/Richard M, Jones Blues ... see 1170 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


Blues for Everybody/in Love Again ... 1186 
LEADBELLY 
On A Monday/John Henry 1187 


THRASHER WONDERS (Spirituals) 
Blind Old Barnabus/Jesus | Love You 1190 


NOW EXCLUSIVE 
TO MELODISC 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 


CREOLE SONG | 


HEEBIE JEEBIES 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 


Dauphin St. Blues/Just A Little While 1030 
Eh! La Bas! /Just A Closer Walk 1027 
Down By The River/Blanche Touquatoux 1165 


SCOTT JOPLIN RAGS 
played by ROY STURGESS 
Easy Winners/Elite Syncopations ai 1028 


HOWARD McGHEE SEXTET 
Leave My Heart/Bean Stalking ss 1029 


RALPH SHARON SEXTET 
You Are My Lucky Star/Heart and Soul 1176 


CHARLIE PARKER ALL STARS 


Thriving on a Riff/Wee Dot... ea 945 
Cheryl/Bird gets the Worm was sae 952 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD. 
48, Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 
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PANACHORD. 

Soon after the Brunswick label was taken 
over by Warner-Brunswick in December, 
1930, it was decided that a cheaper form of 
Brunswick record should be made available 
to the public ; and so, in May, 1931, the 
handsome biie and silver Panachord made 
its appearance. The original cost was 2s. 
each, but this was reduced to 1s. 6d., then 
to 1s. 3d., and eventually to 1s. by 1955. The 
American 2lotone catalogue provided most 
of the Panachord repertoire, and indeed, 
the design of the two labels is almost exactly 
similar, Later, when Decca assumed the 
control of the Panachord trade-mark, 
American Decca, Vocalion and other associ- 
ated labels were used to supply the Pana- 
chord catalogue. There was only one 
series — it started at 25000, and the last 


(Part 9). 
By BRIAN RUST. 


known number, to me at least, is 26042. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, in 1939, 
Panachord records were withdrawn. 

Most Panachords are self-explanatory ; 
the name of Jack Wynn’s Dallas Dandies, 
however, cloaks the identity of the Original 
Memphis Five playing Lovey Lee and How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do? and also that 
of King Oliver’s Dixie Syncopators playing 
Someday, Sweetheart. Of the later issues, the 
most interesting are Dick Robertson’s, for 
he sings but little on commercials such as 
Goodnight, Angel, It Looks Like Rain In Cherry 
Blossom Lane, Roses In December and Sept :mber 
In The Rain, unpromising titles, but including 
fine jazz by Hackett, Teagarden, Al. Philburn 
and Don Watt, amongst others, and of which 
| personally would rather have one example 
than half a dozen of the so-called revivalist 


KING OLIVER’S DIXIE SYNCOPATERS. 


LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


efforts. Maybe it’s because | get a kick out 
of hearing a sugary pop tune played with 
such obvious gusto. 

To anyone interested in hill-billy and 
cowboy songs and dances, Panachord records 
are doubtless the most interesting of all 
labels. In the thousand-odd that were 
issued are many dozens of exampies of all 
kinds of genuine Western material, some of 
it akin to jazz and worth studying. There are 
also some examples of the early Woody 
Herman band, and in 1935, there were issued 
several titles by Jimmy Noone’s orchestra, 
though they are depressingly dull, and no 
one would readily believe, without previous 
knowledge, that they were recorded under 
the direction of one of the doyens of New 
Orleans clarinet-playing. The Venuti-Lang 
All Stars’ titles referred to under Mayfair 


Left to Right—George Filhe, Bert Cobb, Bud Scott, Paul Barbarin, Darnell Howard, King Oliver, Albert Nicholas, Bob Schaffner, Barney Bigard, Luis Russell. 
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were also issued under their correct names 
on Panachord, and are fairly easy to find. 


PARLOPHONE. 
The story of Parlophone is long and 
somewhat involved; the international 


ramifications of the firm go back as far as 
1903, when the Societa Fonotipia di Milano 
was formed by Baron d’Erlanger, patron of 
the arts in the spacious days when great 
singers reached the top by hard work and 
excellence, not by clever press-agents and 
Technicolour films. During the Edwardian, 
and early Georgian, era the Fonotipia label 
was known in all countries in Europe, and 
even better known was its cheap line, Odeon, 
which was also sold in America. Germany, 
before she committed the crime of 1914-1918, 
had allied labels such as Beka, Lindstrom and 
Parlophon ; but it was not until October, 
1923, that most wonderful month which saw 
the first Brunswick-Cliftophone issue in 
England and the recording by King Oliver of 
no fewer than fourteen sides for three labels, 
that the Parlophone design appeared in this 
country. 


Originally, there were three kinds of 
Parlophone — all prefixed E-. The twelve- 
inchers, with handsome purple and gold 
labels gleaming like the Assyrian cohorts, 
featured Marek Weber, Emmy Bettendorf 
and the various German ‘* house ’’ orchestras 
and bands playing the usual pier-bandstand 
selections ; these later included several 
operatic celebrities of real worth, and the 
series exists still, though without anything 
nearer to jazz on it than a weary Benny 
Goodman and a curious assortment of dubbed 
extracts from other records, compered by 
Ike Hatch, under the title Harlem Night 
(E-11311). The more usual Parlophone was 
red-labelled, and the popular 5000 series 
included, in the fifteen hundred discs it 
covered, some of the finest and rarest records 
ever issued here. The other E series began 
at 3000, also sporting a red label, and for the 
first two hundred issues, it confined itself to 
Scottish, Irish and Hawaiian records of no 
conceivable interest to jazz enthusiasts. 
Then, at 3200, the first records of the famous 
Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro appeared, 
under a purple label exactly similar to the 
twelve-inch, but with a prefix R-. Thence- 
forth, the whole block of numbers was given 
an E-prefix if the disc was Scottish, Irish or 
Hawaiian, as before, but if it was by some 
celebrity such as Josephine Baker, whose 
first Paris records appeared on Parlophone 
R-3232 and 3233, the label was purple and the 
prefix R-. Thus, it is impossible to find a 
Parlophone record of that period with both 
E and R prefixing the same set of digits. 


All this took place up to March, 1927. In 
that month, and in April, there were issued 
two sets of the most remarkably well-selected 
and, for their period, well-recorded jazz 
records ever produced in England. Num- 


bered R-3254 to 3257, and R-3259 to 3262, 
they included such rarities as the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings’ Golden Leaf Strut, Arthur 
Sims’ Soapstick Blues, Johnny Bayersdorffer’s 
Waffle Man’s Call, and two soli by Hersal 
Thomas, demonstrating the early boogie 
piano style. These records, which were 
warmly received by ‘‘ The Gramophone ”’ 
and totally ignored by ‘‘ The Melody Maker,” 
remained in the catalogue until the end of 
1931. Within ten years ofdeletion, they were 
fetching the kind of stratospheric prices that 
later became commonplace for almost any 
purple Parlophone. The later issues on the 
royal label included such notables as Bix, 
Frankie Trumbauer, Adrian Rollini, Joe 
Venuti’s Blue Four, Eddie Lang, and Sara 
Martin, who was labelled *‘ Margaret John- 
son.’’ There were also Miff Mole’s Molers. 
The high prices for all these have subsided ; 
where in 1944, it was common to see a Moler 
such as My Gal Sal or Hurricane sell for 30/-, 
now 7/6 seems to be top limit, perhaps more 
reasonably. But Golden Leaf Strut still com- 
mands a matter of pounds, though it can be 
junked yet. Last January 12th I found an almost 
unused copy sitting on a shelf in a room not 
ten minutes’ walk from Charing Cross Road. 
The place was full of antique furniture, and 
everything that could hold records was doing 
so. | forbear to list what else | found ; suf- 
fice that it was like the item mentioned, only 
on American labels. Dreams still come true, 
you see. 

““BUTTERBEANS ” ARMSTRONG. 

In June, 1928, the 3000 series reverted to 
its original red status, with an E prefix, and 
the purple celebrity label was commenced 
under a permanent R-, at 100. After some 
eight months, it was changed to black, and, 
except for the so-called ‘‘Second New 
Rhythm-Style ’’ and similar series, introduced 
in 1932 at 1194, black it has been ever since. 
The earlier numbers included the same over- 
idolised artists as before, with Louis Arm- 
strong’s Hot Seven (labelled ‘‘ Butterbeans 
and Susie ’’ for some reason) following their 
moderately successful Wild Man Blues (R-3492, 
with its Ellington backing also credited to 
Louis !) with Gully Low Blues, less popular 
with the public and now very rare, on R.113. 
Incidentally, ‘* Needlepoint ’’ in his review 
of the latter disc, led off with this howler : 
““Butterbeans is what Louis Armstrong’s 
wife, Susie, calls him.’ A few months earlier 
he had ascribed Ed Allen’s fine cornet on 
Cushion Foot Stomp (R-3383) and Yale Rhythm 
(R-3381) by the so-named Original Wash- 
board Beaters to Louis. (The clarinet on 
these is not, repeat NOT, Albert Soccarras, 
by the way). My predecessor in ‘‘ The 
Gramophone "’ loved both discs, and thought 
the vocal (by Clarence Williams) on Yale 
Rhythm (known as Take Your Black Bottom 
Outside in America !) sounded like someone 
at a dentist’s trying to talk with a mouthful 
of wadding ! While on these Williams titles, 
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it is worth while listening to the Rhythm 
Breakers (sic) on R-3383, for their version of 
You Don’t Like It — Not Much has plenty of jazz 
feeling, even if it has also a hideous vocal by 
the Brown Sisters and Green, and what 
‘“Needlepoint ’’ termed so charmingly 
‘* nigger crudeness.’’ Actually it is by Sol. 
Wagner’s Chicago Orchestra, a white band 
that, given its head, would play with real 
enthusiasm. 

Of the later R series, there is little to be 
said. There was a decided falling-off of quality, 
from our viewpoint, of the artists chosen, 
until the inauguration of the New Rhythm- 
Style Series in November, 1929, with Louis’ 
West End Blues ; a pretty high standard was 
then maintained within this popular series 
until the outbreak of war in 1939, whereon the 
powerhouse rubbish of the day invaded the 
precincts of what had been a fine set of 
records, and until the coming of our own 
Humphrey Lyttelton in February, 1950, there 
were precious few real jazz releases on the 
Parlophone R label. Humph has more than 
justified the decision to record his great band; 
as most readers will know, his records top the 
best-seller list under the Parlophone trade- 
mark, still a pound sign after nearly thirty 
years, though the archaic flowered-horn 
gramophone has long-since vanished. As 
some will have realised, the present series of 
R’s has now overtaken the former one, with 
the result that in some collections can be 
found the Sims Soapstick Blues together with 
Humph’s first issue, both numbered R-3257. 

Before leaving the current R’s, it may be of 
interest to note that records issued with the 
name of ‘‘the Tampa Blue Artists ’’ on the 
label usually include snatches of Lang, both 
Dorseys, and Mannie Klein ; Seger Ellis, Noel 
Taylor and various other falsetto tenors 
supply the vocals, usually under their own 
names, and provided jazz to you can be spelt 
otherwise than New Orleans, you may find 
them interesting. But it should be remem- 
bered that they were designed for the very 
unsophisticated public of the 1927-1931 
period, and as such are simple tunes, in what 
seem to-day to be very simple settings. The 
recording, being OKeh, is superb. It is 
worth noting, too, that Seger Ellis’s S’posin’ 
and To Be In Love are both accompanied by 
Louis Armstrong, inter alia, and his True Blue 
Lou, though vocally as sentimental as a song 
can be, also has the veriest glimpses of the 
same great artist in the introduction. In case 
anyone cares, Crazy Rhythm, attributed in- 
correctly to Sam Lanin, is in fact Miff Mole’s 
Molers, while Susianna, attributed correctly 
to the same leader, has ‘‘a very sensuous 
vocalist ’’ (see ‘‘ The Gramophone "’), to be 
exact, Bing. 


BECHET. 

The red E-5000 series, which began with 
the first supplement, ran until 1933. It was 
responsible for introducing to this country 
the soprano sax. of Sidney Bechet through 
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Margaret Johnson’s E Flat Blues (E-5187), and 
later, through Rosetta Crawford’s Lonesome 
Woman Blues (E-5234), Sara Martin’s Grave- 
yard Dream Blues (E-5235), Eva Taylor’s 
Irresistible Blues (E-5261) and Mandy (E-5670), 
the latter having the famous sarrusophone 
solo and obbligato instead of soprano. Ada 
Brown, with Bennie Moten’s Kansas City 
Orchestra, appeared on E-5260 with two 
fine blues; and the majestic Margaret 
Johnson also contributed two more on E-5300. 
On the white side, we had the Goofus Five 
with Adrian Rollini and what contemporary 
literature describe simply, and wrongly, as 
“* Trumba,’’ and we had the dull Arkansaw 
Traveilers, the interesting Arcadian 
Serenaders and Peacock Orchestra, together 
with hosts of mildly interesting discs such as 
Vincent Lopez’s You’ve Got To See Mamma 
Every Night, Guyon’s Paradise Orchestra’s 
Henpecked Blues (with its interesting W. C. 
Handy backing), Merritt Brunies’ I’m As 
Blue As The Blue Grass Of Kentucky, Emerson 
Gill’s Rhythm Rag, and so-called Will Perrys, 
of which Counting The Days (actually by Sol. 
Wagner) and Louise (actually by Trumbauer, 
with Bix featured) are perhaps the best, 
though these are of later vintage (1927-1929). 
Among these later ‘‘ Perry ’’ records are two 
more Lanins with Bing (I’m Crazy Over You/If 
| Had You, E-6148). This, for 2 commercial 
record of two top tunes of the day, must be 
one of the very rarest of the rare. Oniy once, 
on a barrow in Praed Street, near Paddington 
Station, on June 27th, 1942, did | ever see a 
copy. Being then not interested in such 
things, | left it there. 

The red E’s also provided some miscellanea 
of instrumentals that are most interesting. 
Apart from Lang’s undoubted presence on the 
OKeh reject Huggable Kissable You (E-6211), 
under the name of *‘ Hawaiian Novelty Trio,” 
there were the piano solo by Willie Eckstein, 
some of which (Maple Leaf Rag) showed 
competence while others (Where The Niagara 
Falls) showed ability to play waltzes with lots 
of arpeggii ; there were the banjo solo by 
Olly Oakiey and Harry Reser, with rag 
flavouring, and there was a piano rag side 
of the first importance by Sam Gould 
(Whipping The Keys) on E-5062, which was 
made outside New York in June, 1923, or 
thereabouts, and which has defied all efforts 
to ascertain further details. | always re- 
member finding this in an old dealer’s dining- 
room whither | had penetrated on June 
3rd, 1944, in Stratford. The owner kept up 
a flow of conversation in a kind of English 
which was marred not so much by his German- 
Polish accent as by the meal he was devouring. 
He demanded sixpence for my Sam Gouid 
discovery, so | paid him fourpence, after 
some discussion on the matter, and the 
record has remained with me since. The 
previous February, on a stall in the Farring- 
don Road, | found another piano solo on red 
Parlophone (E-5394) which has remained an 
inscrutable mystery — The Rocks, by Clay 


Custer. Recorded in New York just twenty- 
one years earlier, it presents what must be 
the earliest recording of anything comparable 
to boogie-woogie. Yet it has a plaintive, 
chordal melody with plenty of what Jelly 
Roll terms ‘‘ the Spanish tinge,’’ and appears 
to be the only example ever issued anywhere 
of Mr. Custer’s work. The rarity and beauty 
of the piece make it a treasure on my shelves, 
and it is well worth seeking. No one who 
appreciates sensitive piano blues will fail 
to be moved by it. The tone of the instru- 
ment is strictly barroom, but it is perhaps all 
the more eloquent for that. Both this and the 
Gould are coupled with other piano soli 
of no value whatever, but in case they are 
discovered good side down, look for Henry 
Lange’s Chopiane (backing The Rocks) and 
Harry lantes’ The Cat’s Pyjamas (on the 
reverse of Sam Gould). 
BILLY JONES. 

In February, 1935, three years after amalgae 
mation with H.M.V. and Columbia and in 
conformity with those makes, Parlophone 
began the release of the magenta-label F 
series at 100, stili extant. One Boyd Senter 
(F-798) labelled ‘‘ The Four Aces ’’ (actually 
there were only three, Lang and Schutt being 
Senter’s accompanists) and a Billy Jones 
Dixieland Band (F-478), presaging the Dixie- 
land revival as long ago as 1936, are pretty 
well al! that could be called jazz, even in its 
widest sense, on this label. If anyone can 
supply a copy of F-478, | am interested. 

In conclusion, | would like to clear up one 
or two misapprehensions under which some 
readers may be labouring. | have heard it 
said that Leon Rappolo is the clarinetist on 
Jack Linx’s Doodle Doo Doo, on E-5263, and 
even heard of a beaten-up copy being sold for 
12/6d. Nothing could be less desirable than 
the continuation of this state of things, for 
the record, though interesting, was made in 
Atlanta, where Rappolo never played, and in 
any case, the flutter-tongue effects are more 
akin to Ted Lewis and the other cod-clarinet- 
tists than a first-rate New Orleans pioneer, 
with the exception of George Baquet. If 
asked to value the disc, | would say that a 
mint copy might be worth up to three 
shillings. It is not uncommon, owing to the 
reverse being /t Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’, 
with slightly naughty lyrics. Nor, | should 
add, is King Oliver featured on the Seven 
Notes’ disc of Beale Street Blues (R-3336), 
which pseudonym alse hides Jack Linx’s 
identity. This side indeed has a chorus by a 
very powerful but unskilful cornetist, who 
may have grasped a few ideas from Oliver, 
but no more. 
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JAZZ RECORD 
COLLECTING? 


For all the Jazz (and Bop) Records 
write or call :— 
PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromiley Read, 
London, 6. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Londen, S.W. 7. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STGRES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 


235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


MODERN MESSAGES, 
9, Piccadilly Arcade, 
London, S.W. I. 


MASTERCRAFT, 
4 Scho Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


J. F. SUTTON, 
89, Crane St. Salisbury. 


ROLO RADIO, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E. 10. 


REGO RADIO, 
62, Hare St., Woolwich, S.E. 18. 


GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) LTD. 
172/4, Arkwright St., 
Nottingham. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W. 16. 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


JAZZ RECORD 


RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, S.E. 18. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 


7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 
Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 
9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 


It is IMFCRTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N— New. G— Good. S — For Sale. . : 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. ; 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A— For Auction. a 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue— 24th October. 
All advertising fcr this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 4. 
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(continued from page 2) 


pattern, presented a severe challenge. 

Razaf’s keen memory took us back through 
the years to 1927 when, with J. C. Johnson, 
he wrote the score for ‘*‘ Desires of 1927.” 
Clippings from the period mention that 
Mamie Smith recorded the show’s hit, 
Sweet Virginia Blues, for Victor. 

A yellowed programme dated March 17th, 
1930, announced the opening of ‘The 
Kitchen Mechanic’s Revue,’’ at Smail’s 
Paradise. The popular Porter’s Love Song was 
spotlighted in the revue by Charlie Johnson 
and his Paradise Orchestra. 

Band leader Phil Harris has made a career 
from Razaf’s That’s What | Like About The 
South, first heard in ** Plantation Days,’’ back 
in 1934. McKinney’s Cotton Pickers were 
featured in the show. 

A year later, Razaf worked with Paul 
Danniker for the Connie’s Inn production 
** Hot Chocolates of 1935.’’ Alberta Hunter 
sang Andy’s lyrics, and Luis Russell played 
the Razaf-Danniker arrangements. 

On through the years — generously dotted 
with memorable tunes. Make Believe Ballroom, 
Deep Forest, What Harlem Is To Me, Big Chief 
De Sota, Mississippi Basin — an endless chain 
of words and melody imparted to American 
music by the talented offspring of a van- 
quished nobility. 

In his own words: ‘‘ Yes, come what 
may. ... You’re wise if you can say... 
A MAGIC REFUGE IS IN A SONG!” 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


of Trade Winds for the Dial label is the best, 
but for ultra-relaxation, orderliness and 
beauty of form, Mellow Mood qualifies for the 
prize. It is the last word in charming 
presentation. 


Of the others, How High the Moon , features 
Dodo in his fastest, most dynamic mood, 
while it also contains everything commend- 
able in the playing of tenorman Thompson. 
The only fault of the record is that the studio 
engineers have over-recorded the drum parts 
in a few places. Dodo’s Blues (which Parlo- 
phone would do well to issue in this country) 
is less definite as a composition, not being a 
“blues ’’ in the strict sense of the word. 
Nevertheless, it has a steady flow of im- 
provisation, delivered in the usual neat, 
light-fingered manner. 


All through his career Dodo Marmarosa 
has concentrated on playing good jazz and 
good music. He scorns the exhibitionist 
tactics and repetitive devices of some of his 
contemporaries, and such is his fertile 
imagination that he need never use them. 


Here we have a young jazz musician, 
talented and sincere, misunderstood by 
Europeans who apparently fail to see the 
warmth and spirit shining through his 
technique. Doubtless the realisation of his 
genius will eventually come ; let’s hope he 
doesn’t have to wait as long as Beethoven 
did ! 
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a couple of quite good solos. 
LU WATTERS YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND. 
South/Richard M. Jones Blues. 
(Melodisc 1170). 

First side is taken at a pleasantly relaxed 
tempo, demonstrates to the full the well-knit 
Watters ensemble sound, and has an inter- 
esting series of breaks. Solos are limited to 
two : Harry Mordecai, banjo and Bob Helm, 
clarinet, the latter being somewhat out-of- 
tune until he gets into his stride. 

The reverse has fine solos by Watters and 
Wally Rose, piano, with Bob Helm taking 
some exciting breaks near the end. This 
group plays with an admirable cohesion, and a 
genuine feeling and understanding for jazz, 
all too often lacking in various of their 
would-be emulators. 

WINGS OVER JORDAN. 
Deep River/Old Ship Of Zion. 
(Vogue V.303). 

Two more Negro Spirituals sung by a large 
vocal group of excellent quality, but lacking 
the spontaneity and ardour so evident in a 
genuine atmosphere of religious revivalism. 
They are carefully arranged, with the studied 
effects of the concert hall, and sung with the 
precision of a well-drilled organisation. Of 
their type they are very well done, but the 
recording quality is not too good, especially 
on the second side. 
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THE VOCALION SHOP!! 


This is YOUR London Centre for all the wonderful 
Jazz issues on the new Voealion Label — 


King Olivers Savannah Syncopaters 


Wa Wa Wa / Someday Sweetheart V.1004 
Johnny Dodds Black Bottom Stompers 

Come on and Stomp / After You’ve Gone (Non-Vocal Master.) V.1003 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band 

Blanche Touquatoux / All The Girls Go Crazy V.1001I 
Harlem Hamfats 

Weed Smokers Dream / Let Your Linen Hang Low V.1005 
Rosetta Crawford (Ladnier) 

V.1002 


Stop It Joe/My Man Jumped Salty 


7/6d. each. 


Gets Dark very early in the Evening—Doesn’t it? And you play your Records more 
often than you have done in the Summer months! 
Collection — Aren’t You? 


Thinking of building up your 
YOU’LL BE COMING TO US OF COURSE! 
As a small encouragement we are offering you the entire 
remaining Stock of the French Jazz Selection and Vogue 
Records at a special Price——-6/6d. each 10", 9/- each 12" 


From November 1st. 
— SEND FOR LISTS. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


TEMple 2315. 


Ohe Jazz Store in the Heart of London, 


W.C. 2. 


And at COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 36, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


EMPO 
RECORD 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 
AUTUMN TREBLE! 


1 We offer a voneribihld towards the broader 
understanding of th@%Gzz idiom 


THE HISTOM) OF JAZZ 
a narrative with musical jffuNyations by REX HARRIS. 


Records Si—_S5 
Our latest supplement contains records by 
the greatest of Ne rleans clarinettists 


GEORGE )LEWIS 


Mama Don’t Allow Willie The Weeper A%4 
Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula Burgundy Street Blues A95 


George Lewis, (cl.) Elmer Talbert es Ey Robinson (tb.) Alton Purnell (p.) 
Lawrence Marrero (b’jo.) Alc geau (b.) Joe Watkins (d.) 


and further sides by 


JELLY RO MORTON 
BLIND LEM JEFFERSON 
— GEORGEEMELLY — 


=. 


BRITISH 
KID ORY’S crept JAZZ BAND 
Creole Song /South A JMB 21 
Blues For Jimmy/Get O <) Here JMB 22 


Mutt Carey, Trumpet; Kid Ory, Trggabgne; Omer Simeon, Clarinet; 
Buster Wilson, Piano; Bud Scag Guitar; Ed. Garland, Bass; 
Alton Re rums. 


Further Outstanding Issues in preparation. 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


41° Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Peisall, Scafts. 


Twenty-Five Years of Unrivalled Service 
have Established 


as the Jazz Enthusiasts’ Headquarters in the 
North of England. 


Complete Stocks of Records on ALL LABELS 
Every Type of Reproducing Equipment 
Television & Radio in a Wide Range of Prices 
- Musical Instrument Specialists - 
Expert Repair Service. - - 


Whether you shop in person, or make use of our MAIL ORDER 
Department it is always our aim to give you entire satisfaction 


HESSYS 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. I. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


Visit Foyles Records Dept. 


Foyles Gramophone’ Records 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


We stock all Kecords 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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